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Preface 



During the period covering Mwmber 1977, through May 1978, OE's 
pffi« of Cwcer Education sponsored, through a contract with Ihter-America 
Research Associates^ series of inihi<onferen^^ devoted toi the general topic of 
TOie Concept of eoflaboration in Career Education. This mbribgraph is one in a 
series of GCE mono^aphs aimed ^i^oviding a narrative summary of ideas and 
thou^ts ^thered from partijj^ar community segments represented in this 
SCTies of mini-conferences. ' ^ 

Participants in each mihi-cbriferericc associated siHth a particular sepnent of 
the broader cbihmuhity were selected for OCE and Inter-America Research 
A^s6ciate> by the brgiriizitibri itself. lists of aU_^rtidiHnts_»^ose. thoughts 
are suifimarized in this ,mdhograph are F^serited _^Pj«Jtdix A^^^^^ 
monograph; It is important to recognize that, while^articipants are property 
thought of 2Li repr€5enmtives from the particular cominanity^gmOTt involved, 
they are, in rib way, to be thought of asrepresen/insr^that comm^ segment. 
That is, each parfidi»nt was encouraged ^5peak only for hdrself/himselfvNo 

- formal brgariizatibnal or instituti^al commitment was sought nor should be 
inferred frbm the contents of this monograph. .1 

In general, ^ach niini<Qnference involved from 10-15 paikiciparits. Each 
lasted two days wfS ffie discussion sessions chaired by the Dirfectbr, Office of 
Career Education, tJSOE. Participants in each mihi-cbnfererice developed their 
owna^nS throu^ a proces^ that asked them tb list tbpiclWr issues the^ 
tfioa^t pertinent to discuss. Once such a list was developed, participants then 
^ picked those that appealed most to a majbrity of the participantifor extended, 
discussion. The list of issues arid guestibris, themselv^s^ pfovi^ aperies of 
interesting insights iritb.cbrieerris of particifmnts reprdirig ^eir prganizations 
and career educatibri. A cbrilplete listing of the issues OTd c<Mtcefe 
participants in tke riiini-cbnfererices re{H5rted_ in ti^ appears as 

Apperidix B. Readers are Urged to study this list carefofiy . ^ \ 

Nbtes for each mini-conference^ ,_were taken personally by the Directbr^, 

- Office of Career^Education. Based on such notes, the series of mbripgraphs bf 
^ which this is one ftas beei^pre^fed.Jfhe.complete notes for each riiirii-cbrifer- 

erice have been compiled by inter-America Research Associates arid published 
- as i separate document, tiinited co^e§ of thi^ documentary available, so long 
as the supply lasjs, to those requesting them from OE's Office df Career, 
Education^ - ^ 
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No pretense is *niade that this monograph represents a comprehensive 
treatment of the topic, there is no way that, in only tivo days of discussion, a 
comprehensive coverage could have been accomplished by the small group of 
parjticiparits involved. This monograph is properly viewed as an attempt to 
report, as fully as possible, 'the discussions that took place. By. and large, the 
coatetits of this monographs are limited ta ideas and thou^ts of. the 
participants. At times, some of my own 'personal thoughts and opinions are 
interwoven into the fisciis$ion, but the natural temptation to do so has been 
resisted insofar as possible. : 



Primary, expressions' of thanks for _ this monograph must go to the 
participants themselves who donated two full days gf their time, withou^n 
honorarium, to, sharing tlieir thoughts with me and, through this monograph, 
with you. In addition, special thanks and recognition must be expressed to Dr. 
William Mermis, Professor, Southern Qlinois University-Edwardsyille, who 
served as Cdhsultaht to Inter-America Research Associates and assisted me in 
the conduct of these rnirii^brifererices. Finally, thanks are also due Dr. Brady 
Fletcher and Ms. Odie Esparza of Inter-America Research Associates foj theix 
exjpert logistical assistance. ' , ^ 

Kenneth B' Hoyt, EHrector 
Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
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Introduction : 

The Youth Efriploymcht and Demonsuatioix Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) 
was signed into law by President Garter in Augui 1971 Administered through 
the Secretary of Labor, the YEDPA Icgidatioit represent? a major new 
Adihinistratibh thrust aimed at pr oblem^^ociated >^tfi youth employment, 
uhemplbyinent, and uiidcrempioymcnt Jvith_ special emp^ needs of 

ccdhpiiflcally diwdvantaged y^uS^^fe^ and pertinent t6_ the cbriterits 
of this monograph, th&^^*^Ale53Stion alsa mandated close working 
rdatibnships between Department of Labor (DOL) prime sponsors and the . 
educational community. » 

Using an JniSfl J^on^essional apprppriSttbri of $1 billidn, the YE^A 
legidation.mowdintb operation before the ^hdbf 1977. Both the_ newness and 
the m^tudc of the undertaking associated with this legidatba m^e it 
difflcuit to mount local efforts that represented a clear understrnidrng of ei&er 
the congressional intent br the conceptual b^is of YffiPA^ In spite of these 
hSfficaps, 2L great number of cbinmunities found themselves able to move 
quickly into sbme kinds bf YEDPA operations. Iliey were, tq be sure, 
embryonic in nature , but they did represent a beginning. 

Some of the persons most deeply inyolved in these begiiming attempts tb 
implwTient the YEDPA legislation were nommated by YEDPA officials in the 
U.S. Departmeiit of Labor to serve as participant? in the two mini-cbhferehces ^ 
whose dlscussidns are summafized in tlrfs monograph. Some of thejarticipants 
were employed by CETA prime ^nsors and others by local K-12 schbbl 
^sfefhs. Wiile, of course, the YEK>A legislation was necessarily hew tb them, 
ribrie were without considerable jexperience in dealing vwth problems of youth 
emplbyment/unemploymrat. Because of the newness of the YEDPA effort.lt 
s^itis reasonable to expect tiiat the thou^ts of meparticipaiits reflected in 
this mono^aph wffl probably change considerably they gain more 
experience in YEDPA activities. 

Antecedents of, YEDPA: Ah Historical Perspective 

lliose who wish to understand the nature and implicatimis, of the YEDPA 
le^slation will ^ much" from spending some time studjdng jDepartmeht of 
Labor (DOL) efforts Uiat preceded tills legislation. An excellent historical . 
overview has been prepared for OCE by Dr. Garth L. Mangum, distihguished 
Professor of Ecbhbmics, University of Utah„ and published, as an OCE 



rhbhbgraph, under the title Career Education and the Cbmprehensive Employ' 
ment and Training Act. This monograph appropriately begins by summarizing 
so^e observations gained frorn studying the Mangum monograph: 

The Manpower DeveLbpmeht and Training Act of 1962 (MDTA), the Job 
Corps prbgraiTi of thca Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (EDA), and the 
Work Incentive Prbgram (WIN) created by amendments to the Social Security 
Act of 1967 are viewed by Mahgurn as pribr elernents bf manpower legislation 
having sorrie irriplicatibns tor careej: qiducatibh. Of these, the program^ most 
directly related to the current YEDPA^gisIatiori was the MDTA program. In 
this program the law, in effect, called Tor the education system to provide 
manpower training and for DOL to create ahd/br find jbbs for MDTA 
gradaates: It was a "forced marriage" between educatibri and DOL but brie 
where DOb possessed most of the money. * ' , * 

The eomprehensiye_imployment Training Act (CETA) becariielaw iri 1973 
and was, first implemeated^in FY 197^. For purposes of this discUssibri, the 
most notable changes from MDTA to CETA w^re* (a) CETA removed the 
"forced marriage" between education and labor (aithou^ it providedVnuItipIe 
opportunities/or voluntary interaction between the two); ^nd (b).it established 
a system of CETA priirft sponsors located in major raelropolitan areas around 
the USA (approximately 450 CETA prime sponsors now exist) who are 
respbrisible, through such local agencies as the Office of the Mayor, for 
administering CETA pJrograms in their locality. 

■-- - ^ ■■ _ - ~- _ J\ 

Mahgiirri jx>irits but that there is ribthirig_(^ed for under the YEDPA 
legislation that was hot permissible xmder CETA, The prime differences 
YEDPA has made are :that it has: (a) rriade avdJlable much :greater sums of 
money targeted specifically at ybuth; arid (b) i|^has riiaridated LEA/DOL prime 
sponsor ^eiatiicmships. Wule concentrated dri bbthVcbribrriically disadvaritaged _ 
youth and adults, Mangtim reports, nearly 60 p^rc^nt of CETA Title I 1976 * 
prograifi participants were 21_ or under: So^e of the more innovative CETA 
youth programs are described extensively in fefi'TM and Youth published by the 
National League of Cities and United Stgites Conference of Majors in 1977. 
Mangum provides brief descriptions of several of these fflfcluding: 

: _ ^ ■ _ L -1- - -^ ■ - 1 

1. Harbor City Learning Program-Baltimore, Maryland 

2. Cbrnmunity Based Career ExploratiGn Program-Bremen, Georgia / 
. 3. Work Expieriehce Program-Albuquerque, New Mexico 

4. CETA Youth Sogram-Ctajdand, California 
, 5. Studerit Wbrk Experierice Prbgrarn— St. Louis, Mi^^^^ 

6. Youth Career Explbratiph arid E^mplbyrnerit Project-St. P 
* 7. Project CbbperaUbri^Salt UkeCLty, Utah ., / 

8. Ybiith-Cbrrirriuriity Cbbrdiriatiori Prbject^-SavafiriaJi, Georgia 

2 

« * 



Each of these propams^is aimed ai_help4ng ecoiiomlcally disadvantaged 
youth to l>etter prepare themselves to function effectively in the occupatiohal 
society. Some progratna insist X)f special adSd efforts provided for in-schobl 
economically disachOTt^d you^^^^ operate, "at least in part^ as 

alternative school pro-ams established in conjunction with a local school, 
system: Stffl others operate as true alternative prbp*ams, completely inde- 
pendent of the school system, for out-of-schobLyouth. Work experience is a 
comrn«i componeot of all of these programs., CETA youfti programs can be , 
generally diaracterized, it seems to mev as- efforts aimed at providing sj)ecial; 
intensive help in career avvarehess/exi)roratioh/plannin aimed at what are 
regarded as special heeds of ecbhbmically disadvantaged youth. 

In -Idditibh to these kinds of localized CETA-rmanced youth progra^^^ 
CETA funds have ^sb been used td support several broaderjfforts with which 
many readers of this document will be familiar; For example, the^NaUonal. 
Alliance of Business (NAB>-including its Vocational Exploration in the Private 
Sector (VEPS) Prdgraiti-is funded throu^ CETA. The VEPS pro-am tos 
been a highly successful effort tlrat jwovides vocational exploratory oppbrtiS. 
nities during the school year. 4^and vriS more intensive efforts during the 
summer months) to economicatiy iiisad\rantaged youth who are prospective 
dropouts. So, too, Jsihe network of 21 community educatipn/wbrk councils- 
orpnized by Wiiiard Wirtz and his associates at. the Natibh^^ Mahpbwer 
Institute-afiETA-funded effort. / 

- in terms of pro-ams for ecohoitiically disadvantaged iri-schobl high school 
youth, CETA efforts, prior to YEDPA, were largely cbhcehtrated acrbss the 
nation in two areas: (a) providing paid work experience, under a cooperative 
work experience-type arrangemeht,^ to ybuth enrolled in secondary school 
vocational education prbgraihsi and (b) pro\ddmg summer employment for ' 
youth. Often, various forms bf ihstehsive cburiselirig and career exploration 
Have also been included. 



Beginning with research accumulated under the original MDTA|n:ogram and 
cbntihuihg through that conducted Under the Economic Opportunity Act. the 
WIN program, arid the wide array of CETA operations, Manpim te\1em 
riupfiber of documents aimed at providing evidence o^ wiat_ works and what 
doesn't seem to work well in solving ldacation/w_Qrk problems faced by 
economically dis&d^taged- y^u^. headers wtil want to stu<^ both "the 
Mangum fnonograp^i and the ori^al rese»ch documents he. cites to gain the 
full importance and si^ficance of ^at has been, in effect, a highly active >j 
r^arch effort tasting more than 15 years. Here, only the. generalizations 
Mangum draws wfii be quoted. 
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^ong the relatiwly ineffective pro^Sm strategies oh which research 
evidence has been accumulated, Mangum highlights tlie foUbwihg kinds. of 
activities: " ' 

1 1 . Attempts to retufh dropouts to ifadiitoml schools; i.e., the Mjme ones of 
. ones similar to those they brigihally drbppeibut frbm; 

2. Restricting enrollments ^y to the mbst severely disadvantaged; 

3. Programs of complete remediatibh and cbn^rehensive services (such as 
the origihal Job Cbrps prbgrarns); 

' A. Prbgrarns cbrisistirig only of in-school and summer work experience; i^., 
work expejierice by itsetf\ \ ^ . _ 

5. The Work Incentive Program (WIN); \ . 

6. Programs of intensive counseling-i.e:, counseling by itself \ 

7. Programs seeking |o refine sfchool-to-w'ork transition mechanisms (oper- 
ating independent from efforts to improve the educatioh system); 

8: Rural pro-ams consisting of work experiehce ahd visitatibh to urban 
areas. _ 

CSe the other hand, Mangum's -r^ew of the research also identified a 
huiiifier of prp^afn strategies that db agpcar to ' suggest evidence of 
demonstrated effectivehess. Ambhg such ef^rts, the following are highlighted 
by Mahgurh: 

1 . Prbgrarns aimed at increasing levels of education^ attainment (especially 
those aimed at encouraging high school graduation); 

^ ..'^ . . . \ LZ \ 11 -jL IZH — Zll. 1- 

2. Wbrk experience directly related to vocational objectives (experience 
that promotes career exploration, career decisiohmakihg, and is associ- 

> , ^ted with probabilities of employment); 

3. Increasing the extent of labor market information ahd world K)f-wbrk 
understanding; 

4. Pro^ffltis offeriiig career educatidn ahd_labbr jnarket exposure (with 
special recognition to Experiehced Base^i Career Education); 

5: Vocational educatioh coupled with systematic career counseling; 



6. Program strate^es to improve individuals' coping skijls (e.g., developing 
and executing plans, working with others; controlling impulses, commu- 
nicating, problem solving, working witiiin an authority structure); 

7. ^peiiencing rewards fotjccpmplishments (iie. , Rewarding work ^dien it 
occurs): - a 



Those readeS experienced in the "how-to-do-its" of career educatibh will 
^ r^ognize mc^e than a sHgfit resemblehce between those strategies research has 
demcMistrated to be. most effective' and the strategies suggested for imple- 
.mehtihg career education. It is^ith this perspective that we how turn to a 
similarly brief bvejview of the YEDPA legislation itself. . 

An Wcrview of YEDPA 

FX. ?5-93 is kribmi as^the Youth Efnployrrieht arid Dembhstratibri Projects 
Act bf 1977, (or YEDPA, for shbrt). With an initial apprbpriatibri bf $1.0 
billi^)ri, it is certainly brie bf the riibst artibitibus prbgrarris ever lauriched that 
atteriipts to alleviate the ybuth ^plby|fterit/uriemplbyriierit/underemplbyrilerit 
prbblerit. As these words are being written, the YEDPA le^slatibn is currently 
eing rewritten. It appears that it may wind up being called I^rt A, Youth 
sraploymmt P^mogstration Progamssof^' revised Iltle:^IV^of CETA. 
Assuming this happens, A is expected to^e divided into' thxel^ajor parts: 



Subpart 1 be known as the Youth Incentive Entitlement Projects and is 
expected to receivfe approximately 15% of the total appropriations for Title IV, 
Part A. The YIEP is best^|ought of as a massive experiinent aimed at 
determining whether prQvyffig paid work experience for in-schobl, high risk, 
potential dropouts will lead ihern to remain in High school until gra'^uation. A 
second emphasis of YIEP is' to irivestj^te *^^ilether providing paid work 
eJtperience for youth who have recently dropped but of high scKoql 'will 
motivate them to return to high school apd rerriairi to graduate. In addftibri to 
provisibn bf paid work experience, the YIEP effort also proyi(^s pa;i^cipants 
with iitfprriiatibn arid cljjiris^^^ tb help therii see career^relatedj renews 
reri;iairiirig iri hi^ sdibbl.^Am pririiarily at ecbribriTically"1iisadv5ntag^ 
ybuth, ages 16-19, the YIEP effbrt riiay bperate -urider the diJtctibri of^CETA 
prime spbrisbr or under the directibri of a schbbl distnct. Pnriie spbhl'^f4ri>^ 
apply tb the U.S. Department of Labor to conduct a YIEP Pi'ograi^^^n|^. 
funded, either conduct it themselves or subcontract YIEP to a ischoof^^iS^ 
like alj YEDPA programs, a m^or of YIEP isjdesigned to assure a^tid«Hc' 
credit for YIEP jrarticifants in their work experience programs. . • ' 

Because it iS' regarded as an experimental, rather Saaan o^ratiort^ effort, 
YIEP ftmds are concentrated in the hands of relatively few CETsi* prime 

. 5 ^ ' !: - - 
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spt)hsors>rather thanispread over all 450+ prime spbrisdrs. Tfie YlfiP cost per 
participant is •expected to be IjTigh, but this is cbrisidefed as part of the 
- experimental design. The entire YIEP experiment is bein^ conducted Under the 
general directioji of an iridependerit, hbri-prbfit agency, MeasUrerriem jResearcll 
Etevelbprnent C(xpbr_aUbh (MRDC) that jia^ YIEP funtis for this 

purpose, Durihg FY '78, approximately $1*15 million was-scheduled to be spent 
For the YIEP effort. This a'mbunt is expected to increase for FY '79. Subpart s 
will be kribwh as the„ Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 
Prefects (YCCIP). Aimed at ecbnbmically 'disadvantagefi youth ages J 6- 19, the 
• YCCIP effort is perhaps best thouglu of as a special kind i)f;cooperative work 
experience program for. which both ih-school and out-of-school youth are 
eligible. It seeks to provide participants with opportunity to obtain paid work 
ex^rience while acquiring specific vocational skills, to expand the options for 
vocational sldll trainfng beyond those offered by the public school system, and 
to provide participants with general employability skills (such as good wbrk 
habits, understanding and appreciation bf the discipline of the wcyk place, 
etc.). Participants in this program will learn vbcatibhal skills while engaged in 
community rehab ilitatipn projects of various kinds prirriarily in the UrJban areas 
where they live. YCCIP funds go to CETA prime sponsors from DO t through 
the States bri a formula basis. School districts, as well as community-based 
brgariizatibhs, are considered eligible applicants to a prime sponsor wha can 
cbinpete for the privilege of subcontracting a YCCIP effort. It is- not known, at 
this time, whsat proportion of YCCIP participants wilf be itf-school, as opposed 
to out-of-school, youth: A substani^al emphasis: is Almost certain to be put, at 
^tty rate', on but-of-schooi yx)uth. Acad^ic credit is to be sought for 
participants: As with YIEP, this program was targeted for $ 1 1 5 milliph during 
FY '78 and this is expected to increase in FY '79, Approximately i 5 percent of 
ail YEDPA funds will be:earmarked fpr YCCIP. ; 

_ _ . \ _ ^' 

Subpart 3, the Youth Employment Training Program fYETP), is by far the 
largest>part of the proposed hew YDPA with approlcimately 70 percent bf all 
YDPA funds earmarked for this subpart^ This is becoming best kribwh to 
educators as the "22 percent subpart of YEDPA." This label refers tb the fact 
that, under the YEDPA legislation, a minimum_ b( 22 percent bf all YETP 
funds received hy a prime spdhsbr frbrn the U.S. Etepartrrieht bf Labor mw5/ be 
sppht* for iri-schbbi ybuth^uhder proyisibhs bf an agreement between the prime 
spohsbr ahd^a local K-12 schbbl district". Three Important features of this 
provisibh must be clearly "Understood: (a) the 22 pe?ient is a minimumrnot a 
maximum^ and schbbl districts are free to negotiate with their prime sponsors 
•fbr an even greater portion of YETP funds; (b) the 22 percent (or whatever 
percent is eventually agreed to) may be used for in-school youth under either a 
financial X)r a noa-fmancial agreement with the school district-i.e., it is wo/ 
automatic that the school district will actually receive cash dollarsi and (c) if 
the prime sponsor>|0nds it impossible to sign^ an agreement with a schbbl 



district under this subpart, the prime spdhsbr. must return 22 percent of thS_ 
YETP funds allocated to the priixie sponsor back to the -U.S. Department of 
Labor. ^ 

Two major Idjlds of youth participatibil are possible Under the in-schdol 
portion of YETP. The first is called the "career employment experience 
program" ahd is limited to economically disadvantaged youth, ages 16-21. This 
program provides such youth with work experience w^ose prinmry fmrposeis 
^career Bxpioration, with specific vocational skifis^and with all'of the support 
services to be described below ' under the general 'heading of "Transition 
Services:" 

The .second kind of jn-school youth participation possible under YETP is 
kno>yn as "Transition Services^ a^d is available to ail in-school youth ages 
■ 16-21 > not just to econbmicffly;. disadvantaged youth.', Transition services 
. include: (a) counseling (including career counseling); (b).occupational, educa- 
tional, arid labor riiarket iriformatiori of a rialiorial. State, and local nature; 
(c) assistarice^iri .makirig the_ trarisitibri frorri schbbl to work; (d) career 
exploration experierices iii l)bth the public arid private sector; fe) job 
placeriiprit assistance ^ (fT assistance in corribat ting race arid sex^sterebtypirig asv 
detetrerits to full freedbrri bf educational arid occupatibrial choice; arid 
. © several bther kirids bf support services iricltidirig, for exarriple^ child care 
services if rieeded. 

It will be hQted that youth ages 16-21 are eligible participant^ under YETP. 
:This obviously could include youth enrolled in pbstsecbndary education 
settings as weH as high school ybuthVThe LEjypnitie 3pbnsbr agreement cal^d 
H for under YETP, however, must be executed between a CETA pr&rie sponsbr 
and a k-12 school district. The K-12 school district can, in turn, then n\^ke a 
subcontract with a postsecondary education institution for part of the in- 
school YETP effort. 

Many educators appear to have overlooked the fact that up to 78 percent of 
YETP furids can be>expended by CETA prime sponsors, under arrangements 
with various -kinds of community-bas^d organizations, fox but-of-school youth, 
ages l6-21e Such youth will receive the sante kinds of "career employrrient 
experierices" as are afforded econornically disadvantaged iri-schbpl youth, 
- Whether brie is talkirig about a YETP effort for iri-schbbi' br for but-bf^chdbl^ 
youth, it is apparerit that the variety bf services bffered participating youth 
cbver alrriost the eritire rarigfe of thbse activities that the Marigum surririiary bf 
research preserited earlier iridicates to be most efTective ^fl^ The 
YETP effort, unlike &bme bther parts of YEDPA, is a.lbriger range 
p re venjtive/develbp mental apprbach tb the youth educatibri/wbrk relatibnship 
dilemrna. . , 
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• Several additional key points m be emphasized witl] respect to ihe very 
corripllcated provisions of YETP. First, the minimum or2l percent of YEtP 
funds for iri-schbol ybiiths is cieariy restricted to work experience which, 
qccbrdirig to the law, **will improve their abiiity to make career decisions. . . 
Thus, if ^ the tEA/pnfne sponsor agreement is to contain provisions for 
"transition seryices," these must over and beyond the minimal 22 percent. 
Second, under YETP, youth councils must be estaB fished at the comrhunity 
levet -The membership arid functions of these councils are v^ry similar tbjhose 
envisioned iti .the general community educati6h/>york cburicil cbricept. Third, 
the in-schooi portion of YETP is to be administered by the participating 
education agency, hot the DOL prune spbhsbr. ' 

Fourth, 5 percent bf YETP funds must be made available to the Governor ^ 
of each State for establishing ind operating a special statewide youth services . 
plan tb (1) provide labbr market arid -occupational information; (2) provide 
establishrtient bf cbbperative. efforts between State and local institutions-ih- 
cludiryg bccupatibnal and career guidance, counseling, and placement for both 

in-schbbl and out-of-school youth-as well as for three other purpose^, 

■ . _ ' ' » 

Fifth, up to 10 percent of.YEtP funds can be used for compreher^sive 
YETP efforts involving youth from afi socioeconomic backgrounds, rather than 
being orily limited tto economically disadvantaged youth. 

Sixth, under special provisions, a portion of the YETP funds may- be used 
for l4-l5*year^oid youth: ^ ^ 

In additiori to thes^ three .major subparts, YEDPA (br YDPA as it may be 
known if the Congress makes ihtb law certain pfbposals) coritains provisions 
for sizeable amounts of discretionary research and^eyelbpTnent moneys for use 
by the Secretary of Labor. A sizeable portion bf such funds has recently been 
used to establish, a nbriprofit_cbrpbKatibri known as Youth Work, Inc. Under 
the direction oT Dr. Cbrihrie Rieder (formerly of NIE), Youth Work^Jnc.^ can 
be expected to fund a wide variety bf pfojects ainted at increasing kn^owledge 
and understanding bf ybuth edUcatibn/wbrk relationship problems and effec- 
tive apprbaches tb^ hoping youth splv^ 

" - - - - - i _ .. . _ . . ; ■ 

In March 1978, a landmark memotandum of understanding was^gned by 
the Secretary-Qf theiDepartmerit of t^bSr and the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Ed^ationi^ and Welfare, This memorandum cpminits personnel from 
both bet and HEW to work coopefetively toward effectively irnplemeilting ^ - 
Sie VtDPAlegslaflon. * . 1 ^ * " " ^ 

T^'very brief overview of the ^h?A lejgislatibn suggests to^all ttioss 
engaied in career education , efforts^ at both the K-1 2 an^ 

that great Tmplieatiohs exist foj iriteractibn between the YEDPA effort and the . 



carcfif- education effort. It was primarily because of the obvious pbtcritial for 
interaction that two of the 1977-78 mihi-conferehces were devoted tb % 
discusSon of "YEDPA and Career Education." We turn how to a discussidripf 
these two mini-cohferences. : ; 

CETA, YEDPA, and LEA/Priihe SpohsOT Ihteractibhs: THbughtS,*«f Prime 
Spbhsbn v • , • 

If educators are to interact aiid work effectively with CETA prime spQnsorsr 
it is essential that they have some irisights«and appreciafions ^th respect to 
thoughts and concerns of persons representing CETA prime iporisdr^ Th^ 
purpose of this sectibp is to idenfify' and discuss sei^ral sacH. concexnsJth^ 
emerged from the two YEDPA mini^onferences. No implication is -inteiaded 
that these thoughts, and concerns are . either: <a).typic^-^r e£^^ 
spQrisors- nationwide ; or (b)- indicative of general attitudes existing ^within 
DOL. tethcrv they-ainply repreisent Sougjits expressed by ohe.ot more of the . 
participants in -ffiese mini-conferences. .Because DDL selected^ the mihi-coh- 
fer^nce participants; it fs assumed the participants represent .thoughtful 
professional persons in ffie GEtA/ftahpower field. - . . 

: it is extremely unlikely tjiat school officials, in their dw^ ihteractibhs with. 
CETA^prime sfjonsor representatives, will hear expressedall or eve^ a majority 
of the concerns reported here.JThat dcfesn'tmeahthey don't exist /if educators 
will study an4 think about the concerns outlined here J t is hbped they will be 
better Equipped* to listen to dhd interact effectively with CETA prirtie sponsors^ 
in th«r own' communities. - . ; 

First, it is imp br fail t for educators tb understand the poiitical/commuility 
pressures under whi2h CETA priine sponsors operate. CETA manpower 
councils, composed of influential community leaders from both local govetn- 
meht and from community-ba^d dr^izations with primary concerns^or the- 
ecbhortiically disadvaiitaged, largely control the pperations and .establish 
priorities for local CETA prime sponsors Accountability xiemands^placed on 
CETA prime sponsors force them to operate under a basic assumption that Se 
"name of the game is /bfes:" With unemployinent statistics mnning high for 
adults as wfil as for youth, the eET_A prime sponsor is, by necessity , forced to 
order priorities in the following manner: 

1st priority - remedial programs for adults 
2nd priority - remedial programs for youth 
3rd priority * pteventive programs for youth 

- The CETA prime sponsor is in a situation ^ere maximum credit will be 
gained through reducing adult unemployment rates in the area being served. No 




matter hoW much ihe prime spomorffiay care about youth, it is adults^ ri6t 
^ yd«^h, who must Sseiye first ^ority^^ In addition to unemployed adults, the. ^ 
CETA prirae-sporisor kfa'ced daily with demands that some systematic help be 
given- to xedncing unemployment among the 6ut-bf-&bhool, but-bf^wbrk,^ ' 
o^t-o^s^afi, and oirtK)f-luck youth currently found in every large urban area of 
: ffieiation; Majiy of these youth a^ not officially counted in the statistics bh 
unempibymeitt because they have indicated ho desire tb find a job. Yet, they 
do exist : and , they ije of major' concerii toiai.wide variety bf those whb * 
influence .the action^bnd the tenurcr-^pf the CETA prime spbhsbr. There is rib 
; good way the QETA prime spbhsbr ean,^ operationally, express as great- a . 
concern for ih-schbol as must be expressed for <)UtK)rschbol ybutK. • 

The primary adyaritage accfuirig tb tiiie local .CETA prime sponsor for 
preventive- efforts aimed at iri-schbbi youth in that, in addition to the criterion 
bf riumbers bf persorts pUt back tb work, the prime sponsor is also evaluated, on 
the J>asis of a per unit cost' cnterion. Because preventive, as opposed to 
• remedial programs, have an ^obviously lower per unit cost, they-4o have some 
appeal. Tlie number . one- cnterion, ^lowevet, remains /o^s 'Hiis- has^ forced 

^ t!ETA prime sponsors to adopt a: general ^trate;^ that caUs for concentrating 
effotts on relatively few persons indeed of r^e dial help rather than spreading 
their .limited resburces acorssthe board in broad preventive .effort^. To point 
out to the CpTA prime sponsor that the pei unit cost of a given activity is 

, high, wHl not cause the prime sppSsor to change priorities provided the present 
effort produces results in terms of jobs for those being served. ' 

' ff educators in a given community feel their CETA prime spbrisbf is nbt 
' devoting enough time to the priorities of the school system, it is mlpbrtaht that 
such educators/be aware pf and reflect on these kinds of pressures that the 
CETA^rime sportsor^nust Uve with bri a daily basis. , ^ 



Secom, it is important for educators to recognize why some CETA prime 
sponsors may be reseritfui about the YETP requirement that a minimam of 
22 percent bf YETP funds be earrnarked for use as provided for in an 
LEA/prime sponsor agr^ment. There are several basis on which such 
resentment may be expressed, 0ne lies in the fact that CETA manpower 
couHCils are, to a large degree, controlled by conuhuhity-based orgariizatiohs 
(CBOs) who, like the school system, are also_ eligible to use YETP funds. The 
prime sponsor must pay attention to such CBOs arid attempt tb be helpful tb 
them. As a result, many priihe spbrisbrs cbrisider the 22 percerit minimum tb 
be ah 2ihso\\xie rtidximum ariiburit bf YETP furids tb be included, in an 
LEA/prime spbrisbr agreeriierit. 
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For several years now, school systems have been regarded by €ETA prime 
sponsors, as sirnply one anibng many CBOs through which CETA funds could 
legally flow. Now they _find themselves faced with the YEDPA |a^^^ 
requires a minimum of 22 percent of their YETP money be included in the 
LEA/prime sponsor agreement. This has obviously taken away some of the 
flexibility that CETA prime sponsors previously enjoyed. Wh^e, in the past, 
they could enter iiltCK agreements with jocal school districts, they now find 
themselves in a position where they mitst do so. it is_easy to understand why 
this may cause some resentment among CETA prime sponsors. 

Another reason why some CETA prime sponsors rnay well resist using more 
than 22 percent of YETP funds for ih-schpol youth, under the LEA/prime 
sponsor agreement, is that, through the variety of CBOs in the community, 
many career awareness, exploration, and preparation iopportunities are dre^^ 
being rnade available to in-school youttu One participant^ in a community 
where only 22 percent of YETP funds go into the LEA/prime sponsor 
agreement, reported that if activities of CBOs participating in YETP are 
counted, a total of 55 percent of YETP funds are being used for in-school 
. youth. 

_ L : ^ ILL. . 

It is important for educators to understand that the CETA prime sppnsor 
must, of necessity, regard the school system as only one of a nunber of 
community jesources available for use in carrying out the CETA mission. 
Further, in some communities, the school system may well not be the most 
effective organization for use by the CETA prime sponsor. 

third, some CETA prime sponsors are finding it difficult to differentiate 
what YEDPA asks thein to do as bpppwd to what t^^ were doing earlier 
through. Title I and Title III of the (gigihal CETA_ legislation. CETA prime 
sponsors need clarificatidh bh such relationships. They need, even more, for 
educators who have hot previously been involved in CETA prime sponsor 
relatiphshiF« to know arid appreciate previous CETA efforts on behalf of 
youth. In the_past,^ the primary CETA involvement with K-12 school districls 
was through Title I of the ori^nal CETA legislation that was used, andw^sfbr 
the purpose 6f providing piaid work experience for CETA eligible (econom- 
ically disadvantaged, ^ges 16-21) youth to complement vocational edtic^on 
^ courses takerl by such youth in ,the schools. This was, course, a form of 
cooperative work" experience and tlie arrangements were made with vocational 
education personnel in the schools. Sometimes such efforts operated as ah 
inte^al part of cooperative \york experience programs for academic credit and 
at other times they operated .without academic credit. In the latter case, such 
efforts were more directed toward providing basic income rnairiteriarice for 
youth w^To needed rnoney to continue in school ; it was basically a cdritiriuatibri 
of vt4iat was formerly the Neighborhood Youth Corps program operating under 
E0A. V 
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Not^l of CETA prime sponsor past relationships with school districts were 
directi^^ related to vocational education. For example, in school districts 
Of^rati^ magnet schools, CETA officials,^sing Title I funds, could and di4. 
assign sibme youth enrolled in sucii. sciiools to. work part time in the genera! 
health field independent of any specific vocational sidM preparation courses 
. they might be tajdng in such a school. A second example could be found in a 
CETA contract with a CBO who provided part-time work experience programs 
for CETA eligible in-school youth to work in the community, 

CETA funds have, for some time, been used to provide various kinds of 
sumrner work experience programs for ih-schodl economically disadvantaged 
youth. Orje forrri of such work experience is represented by the Surnrher 
Prbgrarn for Ecbhoniically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) funded under J\i\c 
III of CETA which concentrates primary erriphasfs bh supplyihg^participahts 
with /bfej (as opposed to career explbratibri experiences) during the surrimer 
months. The second prime exarriple here is the Vbcatibnal Explbratibri 
F^-ogram (VEPXcondUcted, using CETA Title III funds, jointly by NAB arid the 
Human Resources Developrrient Institute (HRDI) of the AFL/CIO. The VEP 
program is priniafily akned at providing CETA eligible youth work surririier 
work experience programs having career exploration in the private sector as 
their primary goal. 

Other Title III CETA youth efforts have included: (a) the OIC Career Intern' 
Program ;(b) youth work experience programs conducted through the National 
Urban League; and (c) 7bG6L-a program tailored to meet training and work 
experience requirements fjj^r out-of-schpol economically disadvantaged youth 
in the fields of marketing and merchandising. 

The hew YEDPA legislation, with its complicated subparts, must be' clearly 
understood both by educators arid by CETA prime sponsors in relationship to 
such earlier CETA efforts as described above. One way of doing so would be to 
regard the YCCIP effort (subpart 2) as similar iri riature to the cooperative 
work experierice prbgrariis carried on with vbcatibnal educatbrs duririg the 
school year under the bri^rial Title I prbvisibris bf CETA. If this is dbrie^ tlieri 
the surrimer portion bf YCCIP cari be seeri as rribsf arialogbus tb the SPEDY 
effort of CETA iri former y^ars. There has' actually beeri rib systerriatic 
counftrpart to^- the YETP eflbrt during the acaderiiic year, but the "VEP 
progran^ with its emphasis on career exploration, is a" reasonable arialbgy to 
summer experiences for YETP— eligible youth. 

Part of the problem is that too many educators are unacquainted with the 
entire CETA law and with previous effAts of 6ETA prime sponsors. Part of 
the problem is that CETA prime sponsors have had difficulty relating YEDPA 



provisions with previous dperatidns conducted under other parts of the CETA 
liigislatlbn. ^ ' ■ r ^ 

A fourth concern of CEti prime spx)jisor personnel is the LEA/prinie 
^onsor agreement called for under the YEIP portion of YEDPA. There are 
several subparts of 'this general concern i each of ^^iich deserves btief mention. 

' ■■■ * 

One of these has*to do with clarifying exactly what schools are being asked 
to/do under the tEA/pritie sponsor agreement. It seemed clear to some 
participants that, basically, the agreement calls for schools to: (a) identify the 
eETA-ell^ble youth for YETB; (b) create some YETP part-time jobs wUhin 
the school system for such youth (cj provide work site supervisors for YETP 
part-time work experience efforts; (d) provide academic credit for the YETP 
experiences; and (e) rnake periodic reports to the CETA prirrie sponsor. There 
was cbiisiderable doubt expressed about the extent to which school personnel 
understand and are prepared to accept bbligatibhs such as these. 

. _ » ^ ; 

A second sub<bhcefn was expressed re^fding the awarding of credit for 
YEDPA efforts in general and for YETP activities in particular: Participants 
pointed but that, in the past, where CETA Title I iiinds were used through 
arrangements with vocatioffal educators, to proride the work experience 
component of a cooperative work experience progf am in vocational educatidn, 
^o serious problems arose with respect to awarding academic credit. Similarly, 
when CETA Title i funds were used to provide work experience for CETA 
eligible youth not associated with vocational education programs, it has hot 
been typical to even ask for academic credit. Nd^, under YETP, the awarding 
of academic credit for YETP experiences is considered to be ah essential part 
of the LEA/prime spbrisdr agreement. 

The problem is fiirther complicated by the fact that work experience, under 
YETP, can be awarded for: (a) career exploration; (b) cdreer awareness; and for 
(c) supplementing vocational education classrpbrn iiistructibn. .Ilt^^ditibh, 
under YCCIP, work experience may be prbvided primarily for purples bf 
providing income to ybuth. Of these four pbssible purpbses bf \vbrk 
experience^ only that which relates directly, in a cooperative wbrk experi^ce 
faiiibri, with_vbcatibnal educatibn has clearly been ehgible for academic credit 
in the past. There is, indeed, a teal iquestibn if one tequests flciacfemic credit for 
such YEDPA activities as thbse asstxfated with acquiring good work habits, 
becbriiing aware bf and exploring careers, and developing positive attitudes 
toward the work place. While of unquestioned educationd relevance as 
preparation for work^ the question of whether or not .such activities are 
desecving of ^ademic credit is a legitimate one. Some would say that providing 
academic credit for such activities'^wouid be analogous to providing academic 
credit for career counseling— and few ^ould -think of doing that! 



A* third senbus^sub<ohceraJ^Brcss^ by CETA prime spbhsbr persbhriel 
had to do vi^lH relative ^rfi^^s on *'transitibn_semces" for all students as 
opposed to *tcareer ern'aoyrijei^'^^^^ fc^ CETA-eligible, ecbhbrnically 

dlsadvahtagei youifc^Jfof^^ be a strong feeling, among participants 

frorn CETA pnsSg'fi|)bns^ .bj^^K that the primary emphasis must be. 
oh "career emplp^fl^h^icpCTK^ disadvantaged ybiith.' 

Several expre^ped oj^rtibhs thalf i( sclibo^ dis^^^ attempt to place any kind of 
magor ern^asis bh^'itrahs^^ youth, ages 16-21, it • 

wijl ^)e highly ^resi^d b^^ spite of the, fact that it is 

allbwable uhder4l^x3SCTf proviiiojts? 4. ■ ^ 

Objections tdv^/ttansitibn services" empt^sis, on the part of CETA prime 
Sponsor persons, Si^^ed around two thin'^? First, they feel strongly that the 
primary emphksik'*orThe entire CETA operation must be on economicaiiy 
disadvantaged persons, not on all in-scho^J youth: Second^they feel equally 
strongly about the^Iack of ^lear accountabinty measures available, for evaluating 
; ffie effectiveness aitd the effect of what, in the YETP rules and regulations, are 
referred to as ''iranBtion- services." It is vitally irhportant that education 
personnel responsible for negotiating LEA/prime sponsor agreements under 
YETP understand these prime sponsor concerns, 

Final ly , a fifth con<^rn of CETA prime sponsor pcrsbhneL is_the heed Tor 
school districts to understand the potential cbntnbutibhs YEDPA holds for 
affecting positive educational change. T^ are fearful that educators nlay be 
expecting some things frbm YEDPA that cahnbt be delivered while, at the 
same time,' failing to Ibbk realistically at what YEDPA cbiild do iii a positive 
fashibh. 

The single greatest cbhtributibn CETA prime sponsor personnel see their ^ 
efforts making to education change is through the demonstration of effective 
hew approaches for meeting the educational and career preparation needs of 
economically disadvantaged youth. By concentrating large sums of money on 
devising new ways of meeting the- previously unmet needs oi^5<^oraic2dly 
disadvantaged youth, they feel strongjy they may be uncovering some new 
methods and procedures that, in future years^ miy well be adopted by the 
education system for alt youth. lieir^ numerous expferiences with school 
dropouts have convinced them Sat educatipnai change is needed if such youth 
are to remain in iiigh school until graduation. The CETA -effort in general and 
the YEDPA effort in particular allow such new models to be developed either 
as extensions of the reg[ular school offerings or, often, as some form of 
alternative educational programs. - 

A secbhd cbhtributiii|i that YEDPA is seen as making tb educatibri can be 
pictured as supplementing currently existing efforts of school systertis; t:c., riot . 
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necessariiy doing thin^ diffcghtlywbut simply doing more. A good cas^ in 
poi^t is seen in YEDPA eff^s to [cut the cburiselbr/pupil ratio from, say, 
1:5D0 to l:56-or even as lovfas 1:10. A second example might be pfdvisidn, 
throu^ GETA, of a computerized career_informatibh system available to all 
hi^ school students and paid for from YETP funds. ' 

A ihird^pcwsible cbhtributioh tb improving the education system be 
madc'i>y CETA prime spbhsbr personnel by scrviftg as consultants to educators^ 
Such cbhsultatiori may help educators tb ^scbver more effective ^ys of uang 
communis resources and bf reaching the "hard to r^ach" ju:onomicafl^ 
disadyaritagcd youth whb, in many school systems, are currently not bebg well 
serwd. Several expressed this possibility -by pomtmg^m Aat, while^^^^ 
YEDPA iegislatibh mandates that GETA prime sponsors must consult with 
educators, it does not mandate that educators sdiouldconsult with CETA prime 
sjpbnsbrs. CETA prime sponsors^move far ^erent_ circles of influence than do 
typ|c^ educators including,^ for example^ contacts with such- key and 
iiifluential groups as: j(a)i4ational Association of Counties; (b) U.SrConference 
9f Mayors; (c> National- y ague df Giti^^ (d) National Governor's 

Conference. Their contacts vsith aich ^oups, and with the many cpmmuhity- 
* \med organizations associated with them, could represent a valuable resource 
for^ducltors interested in community collaborative efforts in career educa- 
tion. 

J Jxi short, CETA^me sponsor* representatives were^xpressfaig cbhcerris 
^fliat:v(a) too many'^UMtois arej;omplaim^ the alternative education 

s>»fes being champioded by CETA rather tfiah Iboking tb such systems as 
ideas for j)6sitive ediwracmal change; (b) too many educators ^e resisting 
CETA efforts to supplment the resbuces of educators and, IlKtead, are 
isolating themselves too much from the broader community^; and (c) too ipyy 
educators are'failing tb take advantage of the expertise of Cm A prime^sponsor 
^rsbririel in serving as resource consultants for school ^^ems concerned with 
finding hew and better ways bf meeting the needs of economically disadvan- 
taged persbns. Certainly, it^ would seem tot educators should listen, and 
respond apprbpfiately, to these kinds of concerns. 

It has not been the- purpose of Siis section to, in effect, ask educators to 
"give in" to the Wnds of CETA prime ^nsor concerns outlined here. Rather, 
. the assumption hais been that the art of compromise, so essential to making 
good -tEA/ptiine sponsor a^eements, demands that both parties begin by 
developing a mutiffii basic understanding of and respect for the thbughts bf the 
otiierLWe five atiempted here to present sucfi cohcerhs from the stahdpbint bf 
Ste CETA prime sponsor. Near the end of this mbhograph, ah attempt will be 
made to present some of the basic cohcerhs educators face with respect tb the 
YEDPA legislation. 
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With this background, we turn now to descriptions of current YIEP and 
YETP efforts as reported by participants in these mini -conferences. 

Descriptions of Youth Incentive Entitlements Projects (YIEP) 

- - 5^ wiH be xecaiied, from our earlier discussion of YEDP A, tHat YIEP is best 
viewe^ as a massive experiraeat aimed at determining the effect of providing 
part-time work experience to high risk potential dropouts that wBl encourage 
them to remain in high school until graduation. A second purpose of this 
"experiment" is to test the efficacy of providing similar rewards to 
economically disadvahtaged youths ages 16-19, who have already dropped out - 
* of hi^ school to returni and obtain a high school diploma. Being ah 
experimental project, YIEP:^'ha5 operated ^y investing a jelatively large 
hum^r^bf dollars in a relatively few sites^The rn^brity of YIEP funds has 
been invested in what DOL has terrne^ "Tier I" ates with smaller amounts 
desiglated for "Tjler 11" sites. When DOL was asked to send representatives to 
the 1977-78 mirti-cbnferences, it elected, for brie of the miiiiH:brifererices, tb 
limit attendance .to persons actively engaged in Tier I YIEP bperatibiis. As a 
result; fairly detailed description of some Tier I YIEP efforts were cbllected. It 
is the purpose of this section to summarize YIEP efforts iri thbse Sites 
represented at the mini-conference in which they were involved. * ' 
_ • . . 

King Snohomish Manpower Eoiisordum-^attle, Wa^ington. Composed of 
nine loci goverranents^this consortium has ieesi. ia existence for a number of 
years. _fts_ primary purpose has been to play a planning/controi/mbnitoring 
^ &nc3on f 01 manpr>wei^ efforts in the Greater Seattle area^^efforts that have 
included manpower studies^ When the YEESPA legislatioiv^te enacted into iaw, 
the consortium decided to apply for a YIEP entitlement program grant 
primarily because the YIEP effort seemed similar, in many ways, to what the 
consortium had bfcen attempting to do all along. Because of the nine local 
goverhmchts involved, this consortium effort cover^ia full two county area 
ihyolvihg rural and suburban areas as well as Seattfe itself. In all, it includes 32 
public school districts and five community college districts. 

Within this area, the consortium identified a. total of 10,000_5^buth, ages 
16- 19. whb met the legal requirements for partieipatibri iri YEIP. Of these 
eligible youth, the breakdbwri was as follbws: 

(a) 1 ,400 are being served by YETP 

(b) 2,e^_ are being served by SPEDY (the Summer Title III CETA 
program) 

(c) 1 ,500 youth were identified who did not want to participate ^ 
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(d) 5,100 (apprbximatclyj are to ^ served in this YIEP effort (wiih about 
2,0P(> slots. available for the academic year and the remainder combined 
wi^ SPEDY in a summer only prbgram) 

The YIEP entitlement grant received by the cdnsdrtiiuh was $1 1 .8 milKon 
for its first fiOl year of bperatibri. Ther newness bf this effort provided an 
unusual bppbrtunity tb identify a series of practicd problems which dthei^ 
may find themselves facing. It was fortunate to be able to capture the basic 
nature of siich prbtilems at this time, i.e., it seems certain that, before long, 
each will be $dlved and ^e kind bf description provided here would be 
impossible to provide. _ 

btie practice problem was associated with die obvious-need_ to move int^ 
action quickl>5?^th 52 school dist^cts involved, it w^necess^ t^o wxKk 
agreements with all 32 simuitaneoudy^a far different problem than is faced in 
a YEXP l£A/prinie sponsor agreement involving only one prime sponsor and 
one school districU_I1iis situation has initial efforts largely to 

(a) attempts to improve and expand school-based guidance efforts, and 

(b) developmSit of the required part-time work experience slots, through 
subcontracts with CBOs^ in the private sector (abo^t 10_perceht of such slots) 
while devbtihg much effort to the develbprherit of similar slbts in-the public 
sector. The heed to deyelbp a cbrhprehenavc set bf^uppb^ obvious, 
but is not sbmethihg that can be accomplished instantly. 

A secbhd*^flSfecal problem was chcbuhtered when attempts were rtiad^ tb 
ehcourlge but<>f^schbbl youth tb participate. Twb things happened here: ' 
(a) many outK)f-schbbl ybuth were apparently nbt motivated by the offer of 
bhly $43 per week payment for their part-tinie jobs (i.e.,*they had made better 
accbrtimaiatibns fdr>themselves) and (b) the public schools had problems 
flgurihg but what td dd with a schddl dropout wild, say, elected to return to 
the llth grade in February. Where ddes that dropout Jii? How can she/he be 
expected to catch up with the rej^t of the claKl l^te sctool^^ 
unprepared to offer a full scale _ alternative education program io school 
dropouts and the community cdHeges were foil. Some help on this problem 
was received from ra^iie GSl teachers employed by coitpnunity colleges, but 
this cannot be a long-run' solution. 

_ _A ihird practicfl problem, was encountered when the question of monthly 
reports to be submitted by eackoi" the 32 school districts was considered. In 
tiie first place, qnly $25,000 wzs available for use in obtaining such reports.ln 
the second place, school districts found, it difficult to meet the YIEP 
requirement that they ceitlfy'^^ether the YIEP participant was meeting the 
"mihirhal academic and attenSInce requirements of the school district." Not 
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rtiahy public school distncts Had esta^ such formal "mihimiim require- 
ments." In the third^lace^ order to meet the , YIEP research ref?|uirements, 
school records of YIEP Mrticipahts had to be ^xaitiiried which resulted in 
questions reprding possible yiola^ , * 

^ . " \ . : . • . • 

From the school* systetn's side, it has been difficult for them to see exactly- 
where the YIEP effort fits into th^ career educ^tion/voGatiorial education/wprk 
study efibrts already established in the school system. Further, to do all ^hat 
YIEP asks demands that the role and functions of school coqnselors be 
changed, thus raising questions regarding the educational justification fbr doing 
so: Finally, school systems must be concerned ^boat how the YIEP emphasis 
on public service job slots fits in with the school system's already established 
pattems^f working with the private sector; . 

_. !^ __ __ _ _ : ' ._ ^ . ^ 

In spite of Sese problems, the consortium YIEP _ effort is operating 
effectively and appears to hoid high potential for meeting it$ goals esta^lisj 
for ^thls, its first year of operation. The long years df professional manp;^ 
•experience represented in the consortium itself, coupled with good education 
cooperation and sincere community commitment to YIEP-eligible youth, make 
it appear likely ^that the kinds of practical problerns butiihed here will be 
resolved. It is the nature of the gelieral problems— riot the fact that they 
• occurred in this prdjfect— that is impdrtaht to eitiphasize here. 




^Detrbit,, Michigan. The YIEP erititlerherit grant in Detroit was obtained by 
the Manpower Department, City of Detroit who, in turn, subcontra^cted the 
entire YIEP operation to the Detroit pubUc school system, tike i|ost other 
major urban areas, Detroit public schools currently enrolls large number of 
youth who are eligible for participation in YIER^ t1ius,'the initial effort of Sis 
YflEP project has been limited to i5,0GG in-scftool, YIEP-eligible youth. 



The availability of an iiiitial YIEP grant of $9 miUiori (covering only part of 
a full year's operation) has enabled the Detroit public schools to retain many 
teachers who, otherwise,^ would hav.e beeri dropped /from the teachirig ranks 
because of lack of funds. Such teachers arei^ctivmy engaged in providing 
intensive educational services to participating YIEP yeuth. 



The YIEP effort fits very vvell into the master plpi fpr educational reforrii- 
adoj^ted about ^ year ago by the Efetrdit public schools. In a very real sense, 
YIEP is viewed in Detroit as a way of iiriplerheritiijg what the Detroit school 
system had already decided it wanted to do in terms of meeting needs of 
YIEP-eligible youth. Thus, the Detroit public schools have been able to" handle, 
almost the entire YIEP effort by themselves. The billy significant function that 
the CETA prtjm; Sponsor performs is processing the payroll for participating 
youth in c^^fnection withlhe part-time jobs provided under YIEP. 



' Because of the very powerful .ffiSySripe of brgariizied labor in the Detroit 
area, It was necessary for the YIEF work experiejiciB slots tc5 be developed 
primarily in the public service, i;ath(4 than in the private, sector of the Detroit : 
economy. As an operation run by fli? schools themselves, therQ^have been no 
problems ericbuntered in terms of the acsademic credit question, nor in terms of 
repQfting mechanisms. Y-IEP, tb^date, has'effectively functioned shrt ply by 
being absbrbed as an inte^al part of the total off erinjs of the Detroit public^ 
school sy stern. • ' , 

' Boston, Masachasetts. Im^lemented_ty a CTETA prime sjwnsor, this YIEP 
effort is already. X5perationai: With rtiillion available for use through FY/79, I 
the program is. expected to serve ^5,450 YiEP-eligijble youth durifig the school 
year and, supplemented by SPEDY funds, about 6,100 di^ring the' summer 
months. 0f these, approxirnately 75 percent will be iri-schobi youth from four 
of the eight Boston school districts arid 25 percerit ^ be YIEP-eligible, 
out-of-school youth. Out of 12,000 expected job sites, there are between 
5,000-6,000 conrirmed'^r use in YIEP now. There are, by conservative 
estimates, abbut 8^000 YJEP^ligible youth in the area served at any ^ven tuwe, 
with abbut 10,000-12,000 during the entire 18-month period of this yTEP 
project. ; 

In Boston, YIEP operates from a very centralized ^stem with all support - 
services supplied by the prime sponsor-services that include cburiselirig, job 
deveJopment, ocSjupational information, arid bthers. The system works 
something like this: 

a. Youth learn about YIEP thrbugh the Bbstbri YES program; ^ . 

b. Youth can gQ tb any bf 75 places for initial application; 

c. After applying, eligible ybUth spend four to six weeks with an intake" 
cburiselbr who assists the youth with performance and skills in form 
cbinpletion; ^ 

d. Youth profiles are then matched with jobs under subcontract vivM^ 
Boston Employment Service and a youth/job match is made; 

• e; An Ernployrtient Education Development Plan (E^ for 
each YIEP participant that provides gbriditibris for bbth the youth and 
fo? the work site siipervisbr to follbw. 

Of tfie total YIEP participants in this effort, Boston expects a^out 20 
percent tb be placed in the private sector, 40 percent in the nonipxofit sector, • 
arid 40 percent in government settings. Using Title 6B CETA fundus part of 
Ifie prime sponsor *imatch'\for this YiEP effort, 220 counselors Have been 
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employed to sewe YiEP''yDutiL oil a 1:25 ratio. L%Me these connselors are 
— nrinimaHy qualificd^ each iLsupervisci.on a 1 : 10 ratio, by a "case inanager"-a 

piofessionai -Qoraiseior paid by Yffir fundfc Each coun^lor is . expedie^ to 
•; spend/aboat one hour per wcek^ youth. It is mis low 

-counselor/enroliee ritio diat has really sold YIEP in Boston. • 

_- -While the Boston school system has no financial participation in the YIEP 
program, they do have activfe invoVement in lerms^ of helping to publicize the 
program, assisffiig with "Se intake procedure, monitpriiig YIEP participfets, 
and worteng wiffi others oajob^development. fa 1 1 of Se participating Boston 
schbols, Boston "YES" workers,.paid bj| the Employment Service, are ft the 
^schools. In a very real way, this represents a kind of subsidy {o the schools. 
Nine Catholic high schools in Boston are also involved in this v^ry ambitious 
effort. All operations are clb^ly hiohitdred by the CETA prime sponsor whb is 
in charge of the whole YIEP Boston effort, ' 

" Cindnhati, Ohio. Like- Efetrbit, the Cincinriati YIEP effort is operated under 
a subcontract with the pubUc school system. Under this $15 rriilhbn cbntract 
cbvering an IS-rtionth period, the Cincinnati public schools will operate a YIEP 
' program 'for 2,500 in-ischool youth while, at the same time, providing for 400 
out-ofschool youth through a separate-subcontract between the school system, 
and the Cincinnati Citizens Committee on Youth (CCY); 

_ iSe. YIEP appticatojj ef^ was undertaken by an advisory board of 
directors put together by the City Manager and the Sj^j^tendent of Schools. 
It includes representatives from such organizaiwfc- as the CGY, the United 
Way, Chamber of Comrnerce, and AFL/CIO. The >V<lyisop^ Board is headed by 
the Director of Cuidance for the Cincinnati public school ^stern. 

■ -- : ■ ' - V >' - ' ' 

Under this YIEP plan, there is one YIEP coordinator ' for each 60 

participating youth" charged with developing appropriate work sites and for 

maihtaihihg close contact with youths th^ir teachers, ari d th eir principals. In 

' addition, using the YIEP funds, they have a cburis81br/YIEP participant ratib 

1:50 in* Addition tb , the regular cburiselihg services already provided by the 

schbbl system. 

The entire YIEP effort in Ciriciririati is best characterized as an iridivid- 
uali^j^ prbgram with all student Unices available tb each participant. 
Rijlauvely greater' attehtibri is being gaifil to dfevelbping faybrable wbfk 
attitiidii^ in participaiits than ih ppcividing specific vbcatibnal skills. Similarly, 
ill this YIEP effort, the educational experience each youth receiv^ is judged as 
more important thian his/her work experience, ^t represents a school 
system-wide effort to provide the kitids of added services, attention, and help 
needed to pYovide true equtty in education for needy youth enrolled in the 
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h^^^sdiodls of €incinnati,.With6ut YIEP, many cOf fliese youth are/seen a? ^' 
persorts^ who would have been forced to leave \he fchool sysf em prior to 
gradtiation with ho gobd-^epajatidn ^ . : 

fialtiniore^ Maryland. Like Boston; the. Baltimore Yiff effort is headed by a 
CETA prim^ sponsor. In addition to the $23 million of YIEP funds received, 
approximately $7 milUon from CETA Titie VI and SPEDY are -used in the 
Ba(tiindri jYIEP eTrdft,.Oyer an IS-moriai period, this project will serye a total. 
\of lD,60p youth- with 8341 sloS at any given time. Of. these, 

^rd)um^ately 1,900 dots aw xeserved for outK)f-^hpoI youl^^^ . 
m^s^ wjtile the remainder are in-school youth;: Also similar to Bbstdn is 
the 1^ that the Baltimore YIEP project found it necessary .tb limit it^If to , 
only Tp^rtion of 'Baitimore'^ii^^ in spite bf the fact the CETA^prirne sppnsdr . . 
ares covere^five counties as well as all of Baltimore itself. ' 

/.bf-the approSSately ?^ dleveloped, abbuVSO^percent are in the . 

pubfic sector, About 20 percent in the:private sectbr,^ and the remaiiideE^jn 
nonpfoftf agencies. Unlike soihe^othcr YIEP sites, Ba^^ is cpunti^| hea^y - 
on persons at the job sifts to screen ybiith for YIEP ellgiblUty-a fundti^^^^ 
sav^s undu^ reliance : oh schQdl.cburi$elbfs^^ in only 

when this is npt p os^le . As a result, rnahy Yl^'Jll^ttiapa^ jobs close to 
theif homes. Scre^S for private sector jbbs^is d^^pw 
private sector repiylRtatives aUdwed tb ''crelrn'* yayth^for the private sector 
slots. f ' * - 

A very unique feature of the 'Baltimore ^lEP ef^rt is theirjprocedure |or 
screening and meeting needs of biit-of -school yout^i. The system works like 
this: " / 



A; Fbr ybUth reading below 5th grade level: , . ^ 

1 . Option ''A'': they xan eirolL in a special new public schbbl for ybuUx 
with severe reading disabilities. At^thls hew schdbl, 200 bf .the 300 

f slots have been reserved for VlEP -participants. Academic credit is 
given. , - ; 

2. Option I'B'^- Up ^o 50 YIEP youth can partidipatg^in a $150,000 
,vliAA-fan^ed prbgram pperated'by CBOs m Baltimbre. No academic 

credit is received for this prdgraih. 

B. For youth fcading at the 5th-8th grade leveh ' 

1. Option "A": They caii a^rid bhe df four area voca^^^^^ 

schools which are tnsini^kept bpen, with YIEP funds^from 3:30-7:30 
p.m. to serve 600 YIEP ybuth. With both acadenSc aid vocational 
teachers involved, this prbgrarri can lead to a high school diploma. 

'' * • 
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OpMon **B": They caa attend^the Harbor City Learriirilg PrograirSan 
alternSiye scliool program, jpintiy staffed by prlrfie spoflSbr perabns 
and educators ^bni the / school ,^3y stern. Using .six bccUpiii^'al 
clusters; this program altera|^^s cfassfoom instrOttion with dn^the-ji^ 
activities in twro-iweek cycles. This highly indivldudized vcufficulurti; 
can projluce. Ii^ scHool graduated in two year^"evefi for tfiise whS 
never at tended' high school. ' 



/..^^ *Co/Fot youth readin|a^^ . - 

" '- . ' -^r:--' - ' -y - - . : • ;V 

V*. [ 1. Option A GED program (funded byvYIEP)'is run b|i the putlic^ 

- -p-^ ' ^school sy St e^ V'--^. . ^ . 

- • 2; bption "B": YIEP youth can afterid ^te Middlf College progr^ini - 
_ . ' \ . . pperated^i^ ^K^ 'Cbnimuriity CpU^^ BaltirKore. Tliis program 
/ I . provid:es botn^ Ctl^.and aj^ ^?^;:A^gree in two years in oceanography 

, . • ' 6t, hiarine scienc^VG^^^^ slots,^ 20^" are r^rved for YIEP 

youth apdJOpfdrTETPy ' . ■.-'■■/ - ■ 

The Baltimore Y;iE? _pc6grarr]i_requix^ an 80 |)ercent attend^jfce rate and a ' 
^ ./^^60r^iacadeWlic a for y outh, whdvjp^^ VlEP fyn^re available t^ 

^ p^y^ Sot alj needeH '-supporrivf^. services: ^The' schod^ system" ^d ttie prime - 
' si^ori'5^r are ^Waf king ,^ery ;cios3^^together on t-hislxiEP project. No major ^: 

' problerris,afe se'^H. ^ '> ^ 

: In suriirhary^ the five Tiei- 1 YIEP programs descriBed here can, be seen to 
iBclude jjppr9>diTii^tely_3^^ and 3,600 out-of'-schooi ^^outh itr a 

^totaj •c(i)St,.; elusive of ^^^^ flindsi-used in B6stori and Baltimore, of-' 

about $81,8 millidn. Four 6f the fivfe are cohcehtrated ii^urllfan ariea^.and one 
cdvefs^ suburban arid.rUfai areas as w^^ a major cityV Of the Jive, three are 
^^P i^P^*"^^^^ -prirne sponsors' or com grpups^' closely 

pume Sponsor while twd , are ^b^^ conducted 'by ' y 
public school systen^^fhe 'ones run directly by tETA prirrle spbrisofs (Boston 

: and Baltimore) have b^far the largest amount of ftmj^^r YIEP erirbllee and, 
in addition, _have_fonnd ways of suppiemeritihg VlErTunds jvith other kinds of 
€ETA doilars^,_The two run by public scliooj systems seerp to be cdricentratmg . 
relatively more on improving: educdUonal offerings for YIEP youth whereas' 
those operated by prime siJonsofs pay reiatiy^y mpre attention to the kinds of 
jb|; slots -Created under YlUf, tite cpnufe in^ approach, philosophical 
commrt'ment 'ind concern, and resources available for these various YIEP 
efforts is considerable. Cfr|kinly; is a research effort, it sfaoaid produce some 
very valuable data. The one thing that these' five YIEP projects appear to'have 

^iri common is their desire and actions aimed at improving;-the quality of 
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education^ expcrimqes for YIEP youth related to -attaining the goal of 
education as preparation for work. 

,Pro6leSs Encoiinaifed in EaHy YETP^E 

. No attempt was madejo collect case examples of YETP efforts for purpd^s 
of contrast^tfk the YIEP efforts dewribed above. Participants in the YETP 
mini-cdhference appeared more interested in sharing experiences Jrcgarding 
cdnmdn prpbij^jm^^^^ encountering than in giving detailed descriptions 

of their individual YETP efforts, thus, it is a isummary of such problems with 
which this section is concerned. 



Prdblein 1: Encom^ng^^ucatOTS to emphasize and value the goal of 
education as pteparation for work. Several YETP participants perceived 
educatoi^* resistance,. with respect to YETP implemehtatioh in school settings^ 
coming from two perspective!: (al resistance to a positive approach toward 
helping you9t solve education/worl relationship problems; and (bj resistance 
to paySig special attention to the needs bf YETP ydiSh, Both problems were 
iBustrated reports of YETP youth whose part-time jobs were as teacher aides 
S-ffie school system. While the specific teachers to whom such youth were 
asripied appeared to be working positively with theip, other teachers were 
reported to be downplaying the importance of cbhtrib\itibhs being made by 
YETP youth in their teacher aid assighmehts. This was seen, in part, as due to 
an attitude that the wbrk these students were doing was secondary in 
importance to their academic studies-thus denying sortie studcoJts the positive 
reinforcement such work will hopefully prbvide. In part^ sortie felt this was due 
simply to the fact that some teachers appear to be Ihre^irfe^d by the possibility 
that, if enough teacher aides are emplbyed, perhaps tfie school system won't 
need as mwiy regufar teachers. The bverr idiiig concern, however, was that some 
teachers, by hot valuing the wbrk YETP youth are doing as teacher aides, are 
making negative^ rather than positive, contributions to helping iuch youth 
value work and themselves as work^^ 

The same prbblem was seen as^ existing ^long some schc»l counselors. In 
part, participants identified the problem as an apparent lack of interest or 
concern on the part ^f some counselors for 'S^IT-efl^blfc^^th. Rep<^ it 
was, in effect, ahnost a disbelief that YElP efforts could posably succeed with 
such youth vihen educators had demonstrated convincing that hbt much 
could be done. When ^cial efforts virere made, thrbugh YEJP, to imprbve^he 
quality of counseling services (for example, thrbu^ ihtrbdudrig such added 
features^ as a computerized bccupatibhal irifprmatibri system and expanded 
career exploration bppbrtunities) sbme cburiseldrs ap|)eared to feel threatened. 
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_ Ifie general prohiem identified was clcarfy an attitudinal one Sat saw some 
educators Seing perceived by GEtA personnel as: (a) resistant to emphasizing 
Se goal of education as preparation for work (b) less interested in YETP- 
eiigible youth than in other youth with whom they worked; and (c) threatened 
by attempts to supplement what they had previously done with; neNV and 
expanded services . for YETP-eligible youth. Such negative attitudes do hot 
suddenly disappear if directions come to educators from top adniihisttative 
leaders in the school system that they are to cooperate ih*a YETP effort. 
Community pressures may often have to be put bh top administrative leaders 
in education to get them to act. Changing teachers arid cburiselbrs, hbwever, is 
gbihg tb take time as well as creative, hew strategies. Attitude change doesn't 
occur quickly. 

Prbblem 2: Prbvidiiig academic credit for YETP experiences. The experi- 
ences of semiriar participants differed widely with respect to gaining academic 
credit 'for YETP participatibri. Sbrne were having no problems of any kind 
while, others have ilbt yet sought academic credit. StUl others were finding it 
possible to gaih academic credit . for some YETP experiences, but riot for 
dlriers. The niost obvious problems wiU be summarized here. 

One "problem is that most school districts noW being asked to participate in 
YETP have not had prior experience in granting academic credit for work 
experience. Some school districts, in the past, had estabiished procedures for 
granting academic credit for work experience, ^carried oat as regular part of 
vocational, education. These districts, seemed to be having fit tie trouble 
arranging academic credit for YETP partipipants: To those schools ^o had no 
prior experience in granting academic credit for woric experience, the challenge 
to change in this direction was sorrietimes difficult to meet. 

A second, practical subproblem here is that?tih the past, CETA Title I 
programs bfteri operated in secondary school settings lirider afrarigefrierits 
where rib academic credit was offered for participabltg youth. Questions wer^ 
raised regarding the probable riegative reactioris of CETA Ti^ I youth if 
academic credit for work experience is offered to YETP youth. Apparently, at 
the school district arid local CETA office levels, there still is much to be done 
in making clear distirictibris betweeri: (a) acadeinlc credit offered as part of a 
cooperative work experience program in vbcatibrisQ education; (b) academic 
credit offered for CETA Title I youth whose part-time jobs ^re unrelated to 
their academic programs; and (c) academic credit offered for career exploration 
work experience under YETP. To many, "work experience" seems to be a 
generic term. There is an obvious need to differentiate Se various kinds of 
work experience involved here. - , 



Vfthlrd subproblem was seen in those school districts wh©ce distirictibhs are 
being drawn tMtvs^eeh giving elective academic credit for work experience but 
hot academic o-cdit that x:ourits toward minima} high school graduation 
i«quircrnchts. The distinction is clew Jo profewibhal educators, bUt^ n^^^ 
•ppwejihy .wcll understood by sdrnc CETA persbhhel involved iri'^ETP 
activities. The criteria used by local school boards to detennine' whether credit 
g^Veh for a given ediicatidnat activity should count toward graduation dr 
shduld, instead, cdunt as "elective" credit, are dften unclear. Differences 
between local school boards are great. The ^bove problems are §oond to create 
some confusion in negotiating tEA/prime sponsor agreements on matters 
related to academic credit. 

Problem 3: Involving ffic private sector in YEIP. The YETP effort, unlike 
other parts of the YEDPA legislation, places high priority on helping youth 
engage- in career exploration which, aS the YEDPA law itself states, in Section 
346(10JfcXl)i "will improve their ability to make career decisions arid which 
will provide them with basic work skills needed for regular emplc^merit riot 
Subsidized urider this in-schobl program," Sirice rriariy youth will everitu ally 
work iri the private, rather thari the public sector^ it is iiriperative that YETF 
efforts irivblve care^ explbratibri for YETP youth iri the private sectbr. Several 
subprbblerris were raised by participarits. 

Orie subproblem is the (&ct that, under CETA, the Sjn* (Skill Training 
Iriiprbvertierit Prbgrarii) is already in existence. This CETA program allows 
erripldyers to be directly involved in the selection of trainess and in the actual 
training of persons to fill the immediate needs of private industry. When 
employers see YETP efforts td invdlve them in what is dbvidusly a long-terrn 
developmental effort that may or may not ever produce persons for their 
particular industry, it is easy to understand^hy the YETP option appeariless 
attractive dian the STH* option to many employers. The task is to convince 
industry that the developihentai YETP effort will result in a better potential 
pool of employees for industry. 

A second subproblem raised By participants had to do with perceived 
problems YETP career exploration efforts in the private sector may have iri 
gadnirigihe^^ cooper a tiori arid support of orgariized labbr. If organized labor 



lews YETP as either (a) threateriirig to displace sbri^ie adult erriplbyed workers; 



or (b) explbitiri^ ybuth, it is sure tb resist. Sbriie participarits reported this to 
be rib prbblerii in their cbriimuriities, but others emphasized it as a factor which 
rriay well prevent the kinds of Varied involvement of the private sector that 
YETP seeks. The solution suggested by participants mts to seek the active 
involvement and consultation of representatives from organized labor on a 
continuing basis in YETP operations; It is understandable that organized labor 
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A third sabproblem identified was one that involves working with only a 
portion of the private sector in a given ccmmonity. Realistically, some 
elements of the private, sector, like some eleraeifcof the education system, are 
sure to lesist and reseat YETP operations, it ws the feeling of participants 
Sal prior CETA. programs, such as the VEP el^rt described earlier, will be 
helpfoLin gaining support and understanding from the private sector. From a 
practical ^aiSpoSt^ participantlhirged others involved in YETP to concentrate 
tfaeir_ efforts on ihose industries most susceptible to working positively with 
school systems and GETA prime sponsor^ on YETP programs rather than 
attempting to cover the entire private sector. The advice was **go with the 
winiiers!" 

In the long run, participants saw the success of YETP programs directly 
related to the successful implemeiitatidri of cbrriprehehsive career educatibri 
efforts in the participating school districts and in the cbrrirriuhities where they 
are located. At the sarne tirne, it was recbgriized that the full implemeritatibn 
of career educatibri efforts is still tb be attairied in rriany, rriziriy cbrrimUnities. 
It will ribt be quick ribr will it be easy. 

Examples of Ways in Which YETP Programs are Supplementing Educational ^ 
Opporttinitic^ 

One of -the underlying premises of the YETP portion of thp YEDPA 
legislation is that YETP funds are to be used to supplement, but not supplant, 
efforts already being made by school districts in preparing youth for work. 
Several examples of ways in which this philosophical premise is beirig 
converted into operational reality wer^ provided by seminar participarits. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, because of the exterisive YIEP effort at the seriibr high 
school level, YETP funds are bein^used excluavely for career aww^^ 
exploratory prbgrams for 14- arid 15-year bids. The YEDPA law that makes 
this kind of use bf YETP furids pbssible for use with 14- and 1 5-year olds has 
hot yet beeri applied iri rriany bther communities. The Cincinnati example is 
well wbrth exairiihirig. 



Iri Wilrriirigtbri, Delaware, YETP furids iare being used to supplerrient regular 
bffe rings iri a cburity vbcatibrizQ schbbl through providing 120 in-school and 80 
but-bf^schbbl YETP-eligible ybUth with: (a) business/labor/industfy resource 
persbris for classrobrri discussibn of careers; (b) special career exploration 
bppbrturiities in six occupational clusters; and (c) special efforts to show YETP 
youth the necessity of academic skills as preparation for work. All of this is in 
addition to everything the vocational school was previously doing. 
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- In Houston, Texas, YEtP funds, supplemented by special funds frorn_the 
Houston Independent School Districts have been used to establish a "YETP 
Career Education Center" for 200 YETP youth participants as ah aUerhative 
school. The extent to which the YETP funds resulted in adding to educatibhjd 
resources that would otherwise be available to YETP youth can be seen in 
com parisbh figures such as these: ; 



Category ^ Regular HISD Students YETP Career Ed C e nter 

1. Teacher/pupil ratio 1:30 1:17 , . 

2. Cburiselbr/pupil ratio 1:500 1:35 (in-i^chool 

youth) 
i:10 (out-of-school 
youth) 

3. Per pupil cost $1,100 $3,000 

In additibri, the school district has assigned three full-time consultants to 
the YETP Career Education Center for purposes of providing staff develop- 
ment tb teachers and cbunselbrs working at that Center. 

In Humboldt County, Calif6rniar YETP participant are provided witlL both 
special career bounselors and witha wide variety of quatity work experience at 
isites that are not availabic^ to regular students in the school systems. Regular 
dassroom teachers have not, as yet, been much involved in the YETP effort, 
but plans are being made to expand YETP efforts to include staff development 
for regular academic teadiers of YETP youth. 

In Colorado Springs, Colorado, YETP funds have been used tb install a 
computerized career informatibh center in bhe^ Jiigh school that is rtiade 
available foruse by all students. In additibh, YETP funds are being used tb 
help 60 YETP youth greatly expand their bppbftunities in career exploration 
as a basis for itlakihg better career decisions. These activities have added 
considerably tb the effectiveness of the career guidance and counseling services 
afforded youth. 

In Kenosha, Wiscorian,-YEOT funds have b^en used to expand work 
experience programs having a^ primary goal of career exploration for YETP 
youth- while, at- the^same fime, paying youth for participating in such 
experiences, in addition, KenoSa is actively involved in finding ways of 
combining v^us kinds of Federal funds, from a wide variety of sources, with 
iose of Se education system, by providing a comprehensive career education 
emphads in a new high school that is to be built soon. 
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With these examples, thevquestidh was raised whether or riot "regular" 
studerits teiidcd to resist the seeped al efforts to provide, for YETP youth, the 
kinds of help all High school studeHts feel is heeded. In general, participaiits 
reported lid such feelings of resehtntterit existing in the early stages of YETP 
iitlplerTientatidtl. At the sartie time, th^y were cognizant of the possibility and 
seemed to feel this is a problem they will likely face in the near future. 

Recominendations of Participants fo^lncreasing the Effectiveness of YEDPA 



Participants in both the YEDPA seminars suggested a number of ways in 
which the effectiveness of the enlue YEDPA effort-with particular reference 
ta relationships-between tEA^^iid CETA prime sponsors— couM be improved. 
Some of these suggestions^;B^re_made by educators m the^mi^rs and others 
by CETA_ prime sponsiy representatives: In making suggestions, participants 
were urged to think creatively, and not to hamper, thert^seives with "practicai" 
restraints that now exi&t in the communities^whexejhey work^While nearly all 
of these suggestions Se-^nes- Sat other communities could- not easily 
implement, the entire set is reproduced here in the ho^that one or more will 
at least be tried. 

1. Get some national agreement, among educators and DOL personnel, on 
the goals of educatjbri, the goals of CETA, arid the proper relationships 
among both sets of goals. Without this agreement, misuhderstahdings at 
the local level are certain to cbritiriue. 

2. Help educators Jearri about the eriti_re_CETA jegislatiori so that they can 
better view YEDPA in general arid YETP in particulars^ arid gairi proper 
perspective as these riew efforts relate to past CETA efforts arid 
currently existing CETA opportunities for effective LEA/priitle sponsor 
interaction. 

3. Help CETA prime sponsors leint more abbUt career education^ its goals 
for educational change, arid itS;pbtential for use in helping to irtipleriierit 
better LE A/prime spon!k)r wofldng^agreeirlents. 

4. Embark bri a m^br effort tb^help cbUnseUrig arid guidarice persbririel 
frbrri edUc^tibii arid frbiti DOL settings join fbrces in helping ybUth sblve 
their career guidarice problems. The separatehess now existing is hurtmg 



_ :: * __ _ _ _ i> . 

5. Collect, on a riatibri-wide basis, "success exariiplesV. of good LEA/pririie 
spbrisbr agreeriierits. this cbllectibri of "sUccew exariiples" iri a senes 
bf cbrifererices invblvirig teams bf persbns frbrri lbc?U cbriuriUriities. SUch 
"teams shbUld include sUpciiiitendents, CETA prirrie spbnsbrs, school 
board members, arid community leaders. ^ 
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6. Simpiify YEDPA roles and regulaticOTS in ways-that maidmi^ 

to which local options exist. An essential step will he to provide soim. 
assurance of continuity of funds and • more lead time to local 
communities. Without these things, don't 'expect local communities to 
change very much. 

7. Help regional personnel in HEW and_CETA regional offices learn more 
about YEDPA in general and LEA/prime, sprtSsbr agreements in 
particular. JJse such persons as resources for LEAs arid local prime 
sponsors. Deperid less on Washirigtbri, D.C. bureaucrats arid State 
gbvemriterit officials. ' : 

8. Obtairi some basic agreeriients with respect to,evaluatidn measures to be 
Used by school itystems to demonstrate their accountability for receiving 
YEDPA funds. Performance standards are badly needed that can "be 
applied by CET^ prime sponsors to school districts: These must go 
beyond the area of- "geiieral employ ability^ sldlls" as diis terra is too 
fuzzy for use in tni^g dan rrtability. Consider a pkn wfiereby a school 
system meeting perfoBlrafice standards receive a "bonus" of CETA 
fiands. / . 

9. Devise and implement a plan where YEDBA funds going to sdiool 
districts are matched with funds from the school district itself. 

As a set of suggested action steps for consideration by decisionmakers^ the 
Federal, regional, State, and cpihirixihity levels, this set bf riirie basic 
suggestions for iihprbvemerit would seem tb deserve some seribiis cdnsidera- 
tiori. These suggestions have come firorri fcactitibriers charged with iriipleriierit- 
irig the YEI5PAJegislatibri arid they repr^erit the prbfesdbrijQ experierii^^^ 
such persons. Who c^ know better what kinds bf help educators and CETA 
pririie sponsor personnel, at the cbriiriiUriity level, need? 

Philosophical Issues tb be Resolved in LEA/Prime Sponsor Agreements 

It would be both unfair and untrue to picture ^etocatprs as beiOTgingi^ 
one -pWlosophical "camp" and il CETA prime sponsors as. bebngcng in an 
opposing "camp." Many from both sides wouldi in fact, be placed in the 
"opposition camp" if their ihdividual philosophical positiohs were to be 
carefully examined. Further, to try to ^differentiate "camps" is to run the 
danger of setting up a series of "straw men" which, in many local cbminuriities, 
simply do hot exist. In spite bf these bbvicnis arid very great dari^rs, it seeriis 
riecess^, at this point, tb posit a ^ries of basic philbsbphical differerices that 
apipeai/ tb be curreritly iriipedirig the deyelbpriierit arid iriipleriieritatibri bf 
LEA/pririie spbrisbr agreeriierits that cbuld prbvide riiaxiriiurii beriefits to 
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youth: I present these issues here, not to further divide, but father to establish 
a basts for compromise. Both will have to "give" some. 



-_ -Ifinie #l I Should our efforts be aimed at improving our current education 
system at creating a ^stem jof alternative schools? Typical CETA prime 
spx>nsors appear iirndy convinced that the American education system has 
faBed-tojneet Se Jteeds of many persons in-our society in terms of preparing 
such persons, to he product!^ satisfied; contributing workers. They see tiie 
results of such failure on a daily basis in the large Jiumbers of unemployed^ 
underemployable persons whom they 'must ded^ Research sponsored 
largely by the tJ^S. Diepartmeht of Labor over die last 15-year period Jtas 
provided clear iifaicattons that some alternative approaches to education may 
produce more positive results. Why, say such prirne sponsors, should we put 
more money into ah educational system that has consistently failed to provide 
for the heeds bif^ so riiahy of our citizens? Would it hot be better to devise^d. 
fund alternative educational programs that hold promise of succeeding where 
the public educatipn system has failed? Results are what cbuht^bt the "cbs| 
perstU^nt," ^^'-^ 

^^pical professional educators would be among the first to recognize and 
acknowledge that the itoerican^ system of edocation has failed to meet the 
needs of afl those it seeSs to serve: At Se same time, they would strongly 
defend a ci)nteation that Jiolds ffie_ American system of education as- the best 
yet devised for meeting the needs of ^/ of ihe ciifidrea of_a^ of the people^ if 
this system has failed to fully accomplish its objectives for ill, the iasic ' 
problem is that sufficient resources have not been made available for use by 
/Educators. They would further contend that, if new funds beconje available in 
American society for educational uses, the most efficient and effective use to 
which they could be put would be to improve the existing system of education, 
hot to create a dual system that competes with it. Mah^ examples exist in 
other countries of the dahge^ that a dua} system of education holdr for 
protecting and ehhajicjhg freedom of choice for the individual. Why repeat that 
mistake in America? Finally, mi^y typical educators, when they see the large 
per pupil expenditures required for operating some kinds *bf "alternative 
schbbls," are quick to cohtehd that^ if bur public schools were given this 
amburit bf mbhey f^r pupil ^ it could produce results as gbbd br better than 
those being produced by the alternative schbbl. 

Both '*sides" have strong arguments in their favbh Perhaps some m^ 
toward compromise will become possible if the notion bf "alternative schbbls" 
for those with special needs were to be incbrpiQjSfed within the concept bf the 
total fystem of American public education. A more likely comprbmise positibn 
wqirid be one that recognizes and accepts_ the premise that^if and when new 
^nds become avafiable for education in America, part of those funds should be 



' eannariccd for creating alternative ^schools and part for improving the current 
^stcm of public education. To use such larp ^ms of hew educatibh dollars as 
the YEDPA legisfatlon provides for bhly one of, thes^ ways docs hot seem 
wisc—nb matter which way is chpseh.' 

Isnie #2: Should the primary foctis be dti meeting developinetitsl needs of 
penbni or on meeting remedial needs? Typical CETA prime sponsor would 
ap{M?ar to favor remediai over preventive approaches to solwig education/ work 
problems, they base their position on two very convincing arguments. Pirat, 
they would contend, most members of American society are -receiving 
sufflcicrit help in meeting their career development needs; i^e^^ they-go titrou;^ 
the- education system and take their place in the occupational society ^with 
reasonable assurances of success. At the same time^ there are otfiers-mmy 
others— whose career developiftent ^cds have clearly no^t been met^ Unless 
efforts are concentrated on providin|^ such pe^ons mth the iSids of intensive 
remedial help they need^they will continue tp^tc a Borden on society rather 
than contributing' members^ Second, Sey xontexid that the concept of 
"developmental needs" is fuzzy^ to-say Sie least, and not susceptible to clear 
accountability for its results. Mow. do you reafly know \^iiat you get for your 
money if you spend it on "developmental efforts?" On the other hand, mongy 
spent for remcial purposes can S held to strict accoUntabUity standards. ^ 
knaw the idnds of help sudi persons need and we can tell whether our efforts 
produce it; 

Typical educators would appear to favor the developrrierital/bve^ 
remedial, apprbach. They wbuld favor the bid. Mying "ah ounce bfprbveritibn 
is better than a pound' of cure/' In looking at the large arid increasing pool of 
but-bf-school, but-bf^sfcOli butHSrwork, but-bf-hbpe youth and adults in our 
society, they wbuld raise two questions- First, they would question whether 
any artibuht bf hew money, no matter how massive, wpidd ever be suffident to 
••drain" this large pool of unfortunate peKons^Persons are entering the pool 
faster than those who are in it can be helped- i^is a losing cause to devote all of 
our energies to a "draining the pool" emphasis- At least part of our efforts 
must be aimed afccutting^off the"So that, in a very real 

way, means devoting our resources to improving Ihe education system from 
which such persons come. If we can cut off the flow into that pool by some 
substantial amount, it m^ be possible to *'drain" it eventually. If we do not, 
the ••pool" can only become larger. 

■ . .... . . . . #^ , : : . _■ ._. • : . 

Both •'sides" are right again. Certainly, hb thinking persbh would cbhclude 
that because remedial efforts are unlikely, theiJiselves, tb produce cbmplete 
su(5ess they should be abandoned. American sbciety cannot afford simply tb 
"write off" those now in the •'pool" of ybuth and adults i&xperiericihg severe 
education/work relationship prbblems. At the same time, tb cbiiceritrate tbtal 
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^^SST^ntlon on helping such personi/ without ever asking the question of "why are 
they here -and what can be done to prevent niqfe from entering?" is both 
shortsight^ and unwise. Our policies must be demised in such a way that they 
result in bnSt kinds of efforts simultaneously— remedial md developmental; 
Cinly by doing so can we meet our responsibilities to those who are with us 
now and to those 's^o wHi foltow: • ... 

Issue #3: Should pur effoiis rea^h put |p aU ybiith uiider YEDPA or should 
^£ be cbhceiitrited dh ecbhomicaUy disadyanta Many typical 

CETA prime spbrisdrs would uhdbubtedly hot even see this as ah issue. Instead, 
they would sirnply^pdint to the laSy itself and contend that the basic intent of 
the Congress iii this law is to provide for the special needs of the .economically 
disadvantaged. Many poctidns of the lYEDPA legislatidh would back Up that 
conteation. Further, the CETA's prime sponsors would contend that, to 
wJl^^[r -extent YETP benefits derived from an LEA/prime sponsor agreement ' 
are Jnteoded to benefit ii// youffi, thei;e benefits will work to the detriment of 
- 'economically disadvantaged youth. To provide equality for all is simply to /• 
widen the existing gap between the "naves" and the **have nots." Finally, the \ 
CETA's would defend concentrating attention oh the economically disadyah- 
taged by pointing out that it is equity, hot equality, that is most heeded in 
•American society today. Ecohbmically disadvahtaged youth tend to be both 
educatlohally disadvahtaged and culturally disadvah^ged. If Arherica is, to 
maximize opportunities for al| of its citizens, then very special and intensive 
efforts must be mounted to provide equity for ecdhdmically disadvahtaged 
youth, Arrhed with such argumehts, these sponsors can be expected to press . 
strongly for YETP funds td be Used for "career eihpldymeht experiences" for 
the •ecdhdmically disadvahtaged rather than fdr "triarisitidh services" td be 
made available td iz// ydUth. 

Typical educators have_been instilled with a philosophical belief thai each 
student with whom they deal is equally important iThey can be expected, in 
large numbers, to be pMosopHcaUy opposed to; doing more for one student 
than we are willing to do for another. Further, when the help being offered is 
in education/work relationships and career development, educators are quick 
to point out that the problerhs are, ij^ no Way, limited to economically 
disadvantajged youth. Rather, they represent major and growing problems that 
all youth face in American society today. If help js available in this crucial area^ ' 
it shduld, they wduld say, be made available td all, Tfius^ in hegdtiatihg a YEXP 
LEA/pnrrie spdhsdr agreement, they can be expected td argue strdhgjy for ah 
emphasis on **trahsitidn services" fdr fl//secdhdary schddl students rather than 
an exclusive emphasis on **career empldyment experiences" for ecdnomically 
disadvantaged youth. ' ^ ' 

The Congress, in its wisdom, recognized the validity of both sides of this 
philosophical issue. This is undoubtedly what caused the Congress to include 
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both the concept .of •Urari»[tibri services for all" and the concept of "career 
emplbymciit «xf)HbHehcVV Tof the ecdnomicdly disadv^taged in the YEI? 
pbrtibri of the YEDPA legislatibh. It is probably also \vhat caused the Cong-ess' 
*to write in reqiiiremerits for LEA/prime sponsor agreements- to be negbtiated 
between local school systems and CETA prime sponsors, at the Jocal 
cdmmiinity lev^L This would seem to jiepresent m ideal example of a situation 
where both "sides'' xan> a]md shouii be wilUrig to give in a little bit. To insist 
on ail YETP funds .being used for only ojie of these two major purposes when 
the Congress wrote boS into the le^slation is not defensible. With the way the 
YEDPA law was origihaUy written, this will demand that the matter of the •*22 
percent minimum" he considered for what it really is-i.e,, a minfmum, riot a 
^wcimunu • . ' 

Inue #4: Should academic credit £e awarded for ^ all YEDPA youth 
activities or for biily selected activities? I^pical CETA jprime sponsors can be 
expected to work toward maxiriiizirij the number of YEDPA youth 
, activities for which j^dUca^^ award academic credit. They are 

charged, by the YEDPA legislation, with doing so. They can be expected to 
argiie that the granting of academic credit for work experience has, for years, 
beeri a standard educational practice in many parts of the nation. Further, they 
can be expected to contend that many of the coping sidlls uicludedin-YEOTA 
youth experiences will be valuable marketable skills latex irt life and are fully 
deserving of credit toward graduation. in_ addition^ it wSi_nor^ 
able to CETA prime sponsors to feel that, if a P^jic^^t^^i^^y ^osts money 
and involves effort, it is likely to be^ one ibr which academic credit could well 
be awarded. Finally^ they can be expected ta point out that^ in sux:h current 
educational activities whose prmiary_ purpo^ i^ career exploration, for 
example', the Executive Hi^ School intent Program^ academic credit Jhas been 
awarded participants^ 6iyen this precedent, they may ask, why should hot 
academic credit be awarded for career exploration experiences performed sis 
part of the YETP pf o^am? 

_ .Typical educators may be expected to be very cautious about awardirig 
academic credit for any activities not under the direct cbritrbl and/or 
supervision of professibhali educatbrs themselves. In the abserice bf such 
safeguards, they may ask How can the educatibrial institution be sure that 
credit is earned? Sb far as wbrk experierice is cbricerried, educators wiU argue 
that sbme foriris bf wbrk experierice are deserving bf academic credit while 
others' are riot. As a generic category, there is nothing inherent in "work 
experierice'- that makes it automatically worthy of academic credit. Further^ 
while many educators may be willing to grant academic- credit o? aiLeiectlve 
nature, they may not be willing to allow thatereditto_be^veniiLa Jfoim11iat 
counts tbward high school graduation. After rfl, they wiH say, we 
guidelines regarding the kinds of ieaming activities. for "vAdcYi academic credit 
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counting toward gr$d^atidn rtiay be awarded. Such guidelines are imposed by 
both; State departitlents of educati()n and by accrediting associations. 

ihalTy, educators may be ^expected to contend that the personal value of a 
giyen experience to the future of a particular youth is not a proper criterion for 
use in determining whether or not that activity is deserving of academic credit 
counting toward graduation. The goals of American education extend beyond 
those concerned only with acquisition of subject matter content and many 
V IdJids^ of "credit" accrue to students reaching such goals, of which academic 
credit is but one: A 



ITie "academic credit" question in LEA/pxime sponsor relationships will 
include dl of these argnmenti— and more^ There will be no ea^ answers Jior 
ones that can be uniformly applied in eveiy community. After all, the loca^ 
school board possesses a great deal of latitude with respect to the awarding of 
academic credit and ho national or State edict can force them to grant credit 
for YEDPA activitlesJf they choose hot to do so. Again, we are faced wi(h an 
issue whose resoliltL^h \yill involve comprornise on both "sides." Neither set of 
cbhtdhtiphs jslcdrnpletely right nor completely wrbrigAGbbd faith bargaining in 
cbmple ting LE A/p r ime sjJbhsbr agree me h ts whe the r l|mi te d - to YETP albne or 
covering wider parts of YEDPA bj eveii total CETA legislation, will be 
essential. . ' 

Other basic issues coitifd be raised such ^s the advisability of private vs.: 
public sector work experience slots, question!^ regarding the importance of 
jiYEDPA fums for instructional use as opposed to support services, an4, issues 
involving^ostsecondary education youth in YEDPA. Future discussions that 
include such topics vtdll.be hel{5ful. In the meantime, we can help both educa- 
tional Seti^ionmakers and CETA on finding ways 
of resolving, at the iocal level, the four basic issues, identified in this section. 
Reasonable women and men-on both "sides," who are Squally concerned about 
providing maximum benefits to youth, will surely find reasonable solutibhs tb 
each one of these issues. 

Cbhcludihg Remarks 

The cbhtehts bf this iribhbgraph shbiild be regarded by readers as bbth 
temporal aiid as tentative. They are certainly temporal in yi^w of the fact that, 
by the tlitle the mbno^aph is in print,. revisions in the YEDPA legislation will 
have been enacted into law. It is obvious, even as these words are beinj written^ 
that some changes^ #ill occur in 4he law that will cause inaccuracies in wtot has 
been said here. llie thou^s containedJiwe weire derived. primarfly from the 
input of eight representatives of GET A prime sponsors and nine educators, all 
of whom are involved in implementing: YEDPA during its first year of 
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operation. Thcje pctsont Qbvidu only a very small sample of 

YEDPA practttionen and none of the national Y6DPA leadership:. AiiQthet : 
«nple of practitioner might well have jprb>d a completely xiffferent set 
of examples and suggestions for use* in this monograph. Thus, a warning of 
tcnttttiveness must siircly be given to readers: 

In spite of these obvious weaknesses, it seemed to rae the knowledge 1 
. ^ed from-fistfning to the pjtfticipants at the two 1978 YEDPA mini^onfe^^^^ 
cnccs was so important and so hew it would be worthwhile attempting to share 
it with others. It is to that end that this monograph is directed: If yoit th^^ 
reader, can use it to discover a iilorc realistic ••troth*' about YEDPA and about 
LEA/primc sponsor ihteracUoris in your xommunity^ it wUl have sftw^^ 
useful purpose. Hopefully, both some of the problems and some of the promise 
of tfic YEDPA legislation have been rlarificd here. 
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^ APPENDIX B 

1. How cih ^ YEDPA emphiiii on (Wt-of-ichdol youth be handled fai ^nns of 
(mAOemi Ikdnstchoob with In-^ooi youth? 

2. How do you ^t out-bf-«chbbl youth bade in ichobl? What do you do with theiti otias 
my cbroo biac? 

i. What b the redefined , purpose of ihe, American secondary school? -Academic ; 
• mceUmce or ichbbVwoHc r^^ 
■ " ■* - ■ . " . . " 

4. How can we handle the pieieht lick of pbbrdinatldif among YEDPA youth i^ograms? 

if • ■ ' - ^ 

5. How can we meet the iieed for USL ^ptup without a ctm ti^ed Erection? 

6. How j^UokM a Jpienl nature he developed 1^ ^TA Prime Sponsors who deal, 
for example, with u many as 32 independent school districts? 

7. Hpw m the txaditipnal CETA delivery system (^e^ped for adults) be modified so 
as to besi arobmstiodate the youth emphads of YEDPA? 

_ _ : __ : _: 3 l:_ l 

8. How are we to meet the needs of the larie-mimben of needy school youth whorlireti't 
♦Pi^hnif^ny rfiiffliig for pif ticipatiQn in YEDPA Programs? 

9. How oin YEDPA continue to b^ate without clear direction frbiti the Feds? 

id. Is CETA ah appropriate mechanism for^lvihg youth good worlc habits and readybig 
them for wdfk? v 

11. Could YEb?iicpm^_ a pS of a more holistic ofi^brt cbmbii^ YEDPA ydiith 
pr<^ram with CETA ptbgrami for ^rena of YEDPA eligtbie youth? 

12. How can CETA fUhds be channeied to thOK who need it mo^? 

13. Where are (he youth Jobs vitidpated o an outgi^owth of YEDPA? 
14r How»then«ciUli^gtf'C&A be4iMtothead 

15. How can the YEDPA effort be tised in iwiys that orient it more around geferal 
empldyabilii^ skilli iiid Im arbuiid ^e^c voca^nil ddSs? 

16. What chaiiies are ne^id hi Khobt systems to make collaboration happen? ^' 

17. Howm in openttopnl Y^ effort mounted and stUl stick lew 
impiM in Um ^^PA^fiBjj^tioii? • 

- ■ . ■ 
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18. How caii ex^&i ictiool effbrU (luch u EBCE ind **i(topt-a-scHool**) be utiUzed iii 
the YEDPA effort? 

19. To what extent U the wiety of tdtpol. program t related to education/work causing 
problemi of buitdiftg retadoiOhi^ with the BfLfl community? i 

20. How w the CETA jobi^miiiy of which meuibifffii-be used to promote 
pbdtive work values among partidpatiiig youth? ^ 

2 i * How can a coordinated "Effort between CBTA Prime Spohwrs with schjx>j • 
lystemi and. commonity bated organizationi (CBOi) be best worked out and 
implemehteci? 

22. How can the YEDPA challenge of meetihg needs of but<)f^6bl yoitth be b^t met? 



23. Hw^ah^ut-oF^Iw^^ >L9^JlL_'^ J***S research effort when 
such minimal inoentivei are provided to them for participation? 

24. When a youth leaves YEPPA, what is the expected role of that youth in the broader 
economy of the community? 

25. How can the adult. oriented ^TA effort bt made to work best for youth the 
n»oc«tly added YEDPA effort? 

26. Hbw^nui the. hlltial_mUiu^ J^t '^^A^P'!!^ j^*^^' school districts for 
coUaboratipn be oonverl^ into a mttaintng effort? 

27. How can mecif^tgfiii work dtes for YEDPA youth be developed? 

28. How can the employment problem, for out-of-school youth be moved i^om the 
drawing board to in opera^onal effort? 



29. To what extent dioutd YEDPA look to development of alternative schools? 



30. How can the_ variety of educational efforts in education/work be combined into a 
(»6nlihated DOWl^ i«laii^^ 

31. How oih attitudinal problems relited to YEDPA iinplemeiitatibii be bvercbme? 



32. Hbw individualized programs fbf YEDPA youth be best made? 
33: How ^li YEDPA ierve ai an effective means of ch^^ 
34. How ^ the private Mctor become hivolved bi Yl^PA? 

35; How can YEDPA generate hope hi youth who have lost hope?-&nd still be reiQstic? 



36. How to help schools get out of their conservatism that Isolates them from the rest of 
the cbmmuhity? 

37. Hbw tb deal with brgahized labor iii YEDPA effbrts? 
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38. How to iiie CETA lo Improve today *t secondary ichooU? 

39. How to get private faidamy to understand its rok in YEDPA? 

40. How to ^ve hope to youth who now have tittle or none? * 

41 . bspticatio^ of competency baaed graduaiicMi xequixements for the YEDPA effort: 

42. How can GETA best work with school counselors as p*rt of the YEDPA eflbrt? 

43. How to communlSte CEtA opportunities to high school youth as pet of YEDPA? 

44. How to get the YEDPA effort to extend to multiple school distticti throagji a sini^ 
CETA prime iponsot? ^ 

45. How can YETP be used to improve the quality of school obunseMng? 

46. How to uie i CETA^*EA YEDPA effort to faifiuence b^uiized labor? 

47. How to um the YEDPA effort to moSwite teacher^ to emphasize cducatibh/wdrk 
relationships? 

48. How can CETA Prime Spbiisbrs best ^mffiunicate with school districts about 
YEDFA? 

49. How can we encourage school systems to participate in the YEDPA cffoit? 

50. How do we get the pubUc schools to twcoi^ more obiiwrned about expanding 
support services to ybuth-beyond the curricuhim Itselfl 

5L How am icHooli be encouraged to use YETP funds to develop ihhbvetive programs 
for CFTA eligible youth? 

52. How to involve the private sector & the total YEOTA efffort? 

53. How to get school iy^mi to adopt program ideals CETA brings ^to them? 

54. Who U to deterttlfee destiny of the student? i.e., how can YEDPA bccdihe a truly 
joSt CETA/LEA effort? 

55. Hbw can iichbbis l» «mcouraged to work with OETA to develop the most meanlngftil 
work sttes'^for students? 

56. How are school attwdii^ requlieijienti ihd C^M ^^^^ experience efforts to 
be leoondfekl into a unified plaii to fte^ ^TA eligible youth? 

57. Whit wiU ehoburage Ichbol people and CETA people to work toother? 

' 58. Hbw am a TOTP effort be formed that accommodates wch current youth needs U: 
(a) tV Matching and 0)) need fbr Irniii^ 
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55. How can YETP be oiganized in ways that maximize coramimity tovolvemcnt for 
youth? ' - 

6b. Row to coordinate CTTA, the variety of current cducatibiial cffbrts and other 
community efforts related to ^ucatibn/wbrk? 



61. How to mainftih credibility for CETA in the community and in the schools? 

62. How QD1 tfe home/family structure become involved in the total YEDPA effort? / 

63. How can tiie YEDPA effort be operated in inich a way that sustaining changes in 
education will result? 

64. Could a_CTO, of «>me kirid, be used as a "broker" between the school system and 
CETA Prime Sponsors for YffiPA effortJ? 
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